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NAUDINI, THE TENOR. 
JAMES BARNES. 


HERE'S a pallet of straw in a corner thrown, 
Of a dingy attic with sloping walls, 
And a man is dying there all alone, 
As the deepening shade of the evening falls. 
As the bells ring out from the two tall spires 
That rise high o’er Bolonga, towards the skies, 
The dying man moans, for he most desires 
To gaze on St. Stephens’ before he dies— 
For he knows the cross on St. Stephens’ tower 
Is now all aglow with the setting sun; 
He has heard the chimes tell the vesper hour, 
And has counted the strokes, one by one. 


An ivory Christ, on an ebony tree, 
That is set all about with jewels rare, 
He clasps to his heart in his misery, 
And his pale lips move in a silent prayer. 
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A thin ray of light, through the broken pane, 
Falls bright on the wall, just above his head; 
As he slowly opens his eyes again, 
The grey, stained wall is a golden red ; 
Then he lifts the hand with the wan, dead Christ, 
On his coal-black cross; through the ray of light 
Sees the jewels flash—and as if enticed— 
The hand he is hiding he draws in sight. 


A glittering stone, in a locket of gold, 

Puts the gems on the cross he holds to shame ; 
The clasps fly back, and a face unfold, 

As his parched lips murmur a woman’s name. 
The crucifix falls from his trembling hand, 

But the jeweled locket he holds on high; 
He climbs to his feet, but he cannot stand— 

“ Madelaine Mia!”—a broken cry 
Escapes his lips as he speaks that word ; 

He has tried to think of the church’s rights, 
Repeated each prayer that he ever heard, 

Closed his mind and eyes to all earthly sights. 


But his thoughts fly back to that opening night 
When he first saw her in Paris,—then 
He was Naudini, the tenor, whose voice’s flight 
Through the world of song stirred the souls of men. 
And he sees her there in her box again ; 
His eyes seek hers, and his voice seeks her heart,— 
The opera that night was |’Afracaine,— 
As their glances meet he can see her start ; 
Then his very soul cries through his pleading voice, 
And he sings to her, and to her alone! 
Ah! Verdi’s music, beyond all choice, 
To stir women’s hearts with its magic tone. 


’Though he sees o’er the footlights that titled throng, 
The shimmer of satins and silks, the gleam 
Of bare, jeweled arms, still he sings his song 
To her, and she sits there as in a dream, 
With her chin in the palm of her slender hand ; 
Then she turns! The rose from her hair she slips,— 
For an instant, the petals are faintly fanned 
By the warming breath from her coral lips! 
Then it falls from her hand, ’thro the heated air, 
And he sees at his feet, in the glare of light, 
This same red rose she had worn in ber hair, 
As she sat in her gilded loge that night. 
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There’s a tall, stern man, that is by her side, 
With a jealous air and a frowning mein, 
He’s the Count de Lara, and she’s his bride,— 
There’s more than that glittering space between 
The singer, there, in his warrior’s dress, 
And the Countess proud in her gems and lace. 
Must he live with love he may ne’er confess 
Locked close in his heart with her pictured face? 
No! he vows ’neath his breath that, come what may, 
He will plead his cause, and will tell his love,— 
She has station and beauty, and wealth, they say, 
That the price of a kingdom is far above. 


He had neither station nor pride of birth,— 
His voice and his face were his only wealth,— 
But that flower he valued beyond the worth 
Of life or fame; and one night, by stealth, 
He scaled the high wall to her garden bower; 
Close under the shade of the old chateau 
He stood, while the bell from the grey clock-tower 
Struck one; then a serenade, soft and low, 
Like those chords that weave through a lover’s sleep, 
Welled out on the air, and the long notes float, 
Subtle and clear, through the silence deep, 
To that opened window above the moat. 


The Count dined in state at the Tuilleries; 

The Countess, alone, from that window high 
Heard that song midst the shadows of the trees 

Whose great arms stretched towards the moonlit sky. 
But she gave no sign, and they never met 

Until one night, at a gay, masked ball, 
He saw her again, and can ne’er forget 

How she looked—just now he recalls it al] :— 
They sat in the power of that music’s sway, 

In a corner filled with the rarest flowers, 
Where a fountain plashed in a cloud of spray, 

And the moments sped into fleeting hours. 


For the Count de Lara, she loved him not,— 
And may God forgive her, as she did wrong,— 

But those words, and those burning kisses hot, 
Showered on her hands; that neglect so long, 

So hard to bear, until now, at last, 

She would give up country, and fame, and all. 
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His arms were ’round her, her breath came fast, 
And her face was white as her rode du bal, 

With a tremor of lip and a frightened glance 
She promised the man she loved that she 

Would flee next night from her native France 
To the South, to his sunnier Italy. 


All Paris was stirred by the sudden flight ; 
By that duel fought just outside Privas; 
For the Count pursued them that very night; 
Ah! that night, with the dew damps on the grass,— 
With the gleaming steel of the Count’s sword set 
So straight at his heart; that fierce look of hate 
In those cold grey eyes—he can see it yet— 
As they gazed in his. But the hand of Fate 
Is over us all, and secure from harm 
He parried! then thrust! and the strong blade bent, 
While the red blood gushed ’neath the Count’s left arm,— 
Then the dead eyes glazed with a look intent. 


He recalls the flight in that open boat 

From that seaport town in the south of France,— 
How he bribed the fisher to put afloat,— 

’Though he watched the clouds with a look askance. 
Then that storm which burst with an awful might, 

The hissing leaps of that cruel sea, 
The struggle for life through the livelong night, 

Ah! that dead drowned face, there, upon his knee! 
Those long years of wandering up and down, 

A beggar, who no one had heard to speak, 
Through the streets and paths of this dingy town, 

With a tottering step and a sunken cheek. 


But that jeweled locket and rosary 

Lay next to his heart through those weary years, 
For he would not part with them, no! not he,— 

They’d been hers—oft wet with his bitter tears. 
He crawls on his knees to that window dim, 

His face is ghastly, his breath is faint, 
The moon is rising, her pale curved rim 

Just shows o’er the spire of the martyr Saint 
And illumes the cross with a pale cold light; 

The man’s eyes glisten; with lips apart, 
He drinks in the air as he sees the sight, 
And holds his hand o’er his failing heart. 
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When the moon has risen up full and round, 

And that long black cloud from its face has passed, 
He shouts like a man who new life has found,— 

The penance is finished! is done at last! 


* * 7 > + * 7 +. * * 


A belated priest—so runs the story— 
Halted, spell-bound, in the street below, 

For that long high note from Trovatore 
Rings out from that attic with ceiling low. 

As he climbed the stair with a sense of fear, 
To the home of the beggar dumb, he hears 

Through the yawning beams, the Ave Maria, 
Sung in a way that his listening ears 

Ne’er heard before,—and there, dead, at rest, 
Naudini, the tenor, lies unconfessed. 


A SATIRE ON SATIRE. 


A SATIRICAL person carries with him an assumption of 
superiority. We, as good, stupid people, very probably 
walk through the world in a prosaic sort of a way, taking 
our surroundings as a matter of course and finding in them 
a great deal that seems natural and right. We may have 
even paused at long intervals to think how convenient this 
custom is or how appropriate that institution. But one 
comes who makes merry at our solemnity and ridicules our 
complaisance. He finds in manners and customs and habits 
of thought, in all the elements of our life, perennial springs 
of mirth. He is blessed with a happy faculty of detecting 
the incongruous; there is no symmetry so perfect that he 
cannot detect a distortion, no combination so fixed that he 
cannot decompose it with his acids. He can go to Baalbec 
and insert his knife into every joint between those marvel- 
ously fitted stones, and where others see a portico of giant 
monoliths he will show you the crevices between them. 
Bring him into the streets of a modern city, “ Look,” he 
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says, “at that remarkable edifice; you call it modern archi- 
tecture because it is a hodge-podge of all that has ever been 
constructed by man. There are Doric columns at the 
entrance and a Romanesque arch above; the windows are 
copied from the Alhambra, the chimnies from Holyrood 
Palace, and the treatment of the fagade suggests an Egyptian 
temple.” You, of course, had never thought of that before. 
It may be that, to your foolish eyes, the building had had a 
certain grace and fitness; but now you have met one who 
knows where it came from, who can take it apart and change 
its unity into a mere agglomeration. You have nothing to 
do but say to your friend, “ Did you ever see such a building 
as that?” 

Neither does our social life escape. We have probably 
been living with a vague assurance that the world was going 
on about as well as it could under the circumstances, that 
men and women were living and dying, buying and selling, 
marrying and giving in marriage, in about as orderly and 
decorous and withal as honest a way as could be expected. 
But the Annandale peasant comes down to London from 
his native hills and utters the magic word “ sham,” and our 
whole social fabric falls into a dismal ruin. Or it may bea 
polished Londoner himself, a true child of the metropolis, 
who takes some such innocent looking word as “snob,” 
and by the wizard power of his genius makes it swell and 
grow into a huge and shadowy Frankenstein which follows, 
a baleful presence, into every nook and corner of the world 
whither we have fled to escape it. That kindly old gentle- 
man with the gold spectacles whom we had somewhat 
fancied, isa snob. That dashing young officer resplendent 
in the glories of yellow leather and red flannel; your friend 
Jack who has “just gone down to Almack’s;” the slim, 
deep-eyed student and the butler with pink plush breeches, 
all these must be surrendered to the all-devouring category 
of snobs. There is even a dim, uneasy feeling that you 
may be a snob yourself. It is all so true and obvious when 
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the seer has made his revelation that we believe him per- 
force. The whole thing is indisputable, but still as we 
laugh we are conscious that something has gone from 
within, call it faith in mankind or call it illusion, still it is 
gone, and our laugh becomes hollow. 

War! How many teeming memories of the glorious 
past the word awakens! Have not philosophers contended 
rightly that it is the natural state of man, the triumph of 
his powers and the condition of his development? All 
nature tends towards equilibrium, and what is equilibrium 
but the balance between warring forces and the adjustment 
of oppositions? Can we doubt that the struggle for the 
mastery, the tense nerves, hardened muscles, the general- 
ship of the intellect speaking through the eye, and the 
indomitable will in the rigid lips,—can we doubt that this 
presents the climax of man’s activities? Then add a moral 
purpose, the inspiration of a great idea, invisible, intangible, 
and the spectacle becomes sublime. It is an apotheosis, 
and succeeding generations burn incense on the altar of the 
hero demigod. The united voice of antiquity speaking 
from its holiest shrines declares that war is divine. But 
Herr Teufelsdrockh has been watching the fight from his 
tower in Weissnichtwo, and when all is over and only 
stiffened corpses remain to tell of men who welcomed death 
for Fatherland, he takes up his pen and writes: ‘Have 
not I myself known five hundred living soldiers sabred into 
crow’s meat for a piece of glazed cotton which they called 
a flag; which, had you sold it at any market cross, would 
not have brought above three groschen?” Quite right, O 
Philosopher of Clothes; there is no rebuttal; yet we assent 
sadly, for the negation of your philosophy has swept away 
who can tell what lurid and gorgeous cloud-fancies of glory 
and heroism. Our hearts are young, our blood is warm, 
our hope is high; yet, says our good sage, let the blare of 
trumpet and the clash of steel arouse no answering thrill. 
All this is but a clever method of making crow’s-meat by 
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means of a bit of glazed cotton. Even the pitiless Teufels- 
drockh repents his iconoclasm here and grants us some 
relief. ‘ Nevertheless,” he adds, “through all this there 
glimmers something of a divine idea.” A welcome conces- 
sion, but it comes too late. 

We may divide satirists into two classes: those who have 
lost their faith and those who have lost their patience; those 
who laugh spitefully and those who laugh indignantly. 

It seems in a measure unfair to include the genial Horace, 
laurel crowned, sipping his Falernian wine, in the first 
class, and yet was not his venom weakened and the barb of 
his arrows concealed in roses by his deliberate and dainty 
Epicureanism, in its spirit the most satirical of all philoso- 
phies! How speak its disciples? Life is but a play; let 
us make it a comedy; we will enjoy the music and the 
motley, with some wine between the acts; we will laugh 
pleasantly at the jests until the curtain is rang down and 
we go out into the night. There is no suggestion of ill 
humor about Horace. He conspired to make the little 
vexations of life minister to his entertainment. He takes 
a journey to Brundisium, and smiles like a good traveler at 
the mishaps of tavern and road; a man bores him to use 
his influence with Maecenas, and he goes into his study and 
writes a comical account of the interview, over which you 
may wager Maecenas has a hearty laugh. Now he rails at 
a wealthy old member of the profanum volgus, and again 
argues learnedly on the duty of charity until he has made 
several philosophical systems ridiculous, and there he stops 
with a sly twinkle in his eye. Yes, Horace was a satirist 
because he had lost his faith. 

But, you say, did he not write: 


“Integer vitae scelerisque purus ?” 


True, but even there he lost confidence in himself and 
his theme, and, like a sensible man, returned from such 
lofty abstractions to his “sweetly laughing, sweetly prat- 
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tling Lalage.” Yet there was some survival of the old 
Roman iniegriias in Horace. It crops out at intervals when 
he drops his vein of light banter and laments the noble 
Roman of the good old days. He is saved because he 
retains his belief in the past, albeit for the present he can 
only say : 


“ Nos requiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


The temples of the gods still stand, and yet their dark- 
ened corridors can only echo the cry, “ Great Pan is dead.” 
Alas, poor Horace! there was much of the truly noble in 
you. You laughed bravely, even gaily, under the burden of 
an empire sinking into hideous ruin. Your country villa 
and your fountain of Brandusia saved you from bitterness, 
but not from sadness. We can find no malignity in your 
writings; would we could find more hope! 

Voltaire deserves a very different treatment. To him the 
world was utterly bad, and he was glad of it because it kept 
him in countenance. A man with a mean heart and a 
waspish nature, living in a guilty age, he found a small 
satisfaction and a cruel glee in telling the world he under- 
stood it thoroughly. “Ah,” he said, “my dear sir, you 
look honorable, but you are not; every man has his price.” 
The world can get along very well without critics, who 
prove their pre-eminence by tearing down what others have 
toiled painfully to erect, and the man who stood out so 
stoutly against Christianity and faith has not been answered, 
because Christianity has gone steadily on its way, scarcely 
aware ot his existence. 

When we mention indignant satirists everybody thinks 
of one name. How very indignant was Dean Swift! How 
he lashes himself into a fury over the corruptions of state 
and follies of society, until we begin to fear he may choke, 
and never get over it. With what long and savage strides 
he leads us through the lands of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, 
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almost too impatient to cry out occasionally, “ There, that 
is a picture of the way you live at home!” The Dean was 
undoubtedly a lover of truth, and yet we cannot help think- 
ing that there were times, perhaps, when his dinner did not 
exactly agree with him. 

We must think of “the wicked little wasp of Twicken- 
ham” not without pity, because the humiliation of his 
deformity ate like a cancer into his sensitive soul. Pope 
never got quite so angry as Jonathan Swift, but he sneers 
with a more profound contempt. 

“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” So it is in 
childhood and in manhood; it is only a difference of kind 
in rattle and straw. The history of England could be 
written in political satires. Ever since the nation has 
become peaceful and laid aside the long bow and broad 
sword, it has had to resort to this method of expressing 
those feelings which were formerly worked oft in round 
Saxon blows. 

There is much to be said for indignant satire. It clears 
the air like a thunder storm. There are times when argu- 
ment fails, when men’s brains have grown too flabby to be 
convinced, when a degenerate and dissolute society needs a 
prophet having raiment of camel’s hair and a leather girdle 
about his loins, lifting up his solitary cry in the wilderness. 
Yet, at best, this is but a preparation for the constructive 
work which is to follow. And it often happens that the 
name of virtuous passion is applied to what is a passion 
with very little virtue about it. For, after all, this irritable 
and imperious denunciation has little in it of the spirit of 
the true reformer. 

Satire finds its birth in a keen perception of the parts 
rather than a generous apprehension of the whole. It fixes 
attention on superficial incongruities and fails to see the 
profound unity that lies beneath. It may be but the pass- 
ing glance of a gruff and hearty soul, as when old Hugo 
von Trimberg exclaims, “God must needs laugh outright 
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could such thing be, to see His wondrous manikins here 
below ;” and we can almost hear the Teuton’s loud guftaw ; 
or it is the shrewd discernment of a Talleyrand who con- 
denses diplomacy into a sentence and says with scarce a 
smile, “The purpose of language is to conceal thought.” 
Yet, whatever its manifestation, it is in its nature small and 
superficial. The satirist may shine as a bright and rather 
scorching light, but when the true genius appears the feeble 
flame pales as a torch before the sun. We join in the jest, 
and yet our greenest laurels and lasting memories are for 
the men who speak the sober truth. How many of the 
men who scoffed at Luther remain ? 

Ah, friends, let us look at the great. Anyone can see the 
littleness of the world; most men see nothing else, or only 
in moments of exaltation catch glimpses of the snow-capped 
peaks. Let it be ours to read in the broken lines around 
us the full idea within struggling for expression. Let us 
see in the mournful and shattered columns which survive 
the stately temple as it first gladdened the rays of the sun 
when the genius of brain and chisel had new-wrought his 
miracle. Be sure that every black and unsightly lump of 
coal in your grate has in it some of the carbon of the pure 
diamond; the commonplace man can only see the black- 
ness, but the chemist separates that carbon and crystallizes 
it into forms where it sparkles to the eyes of all. This is 
the service genius renders us. Shakespeare is a phophet, a 
seer, who shows man the nobility and proportion of his own 
soul. We are debtors to George Eliot because she has taken 
the insignificant and ordinary in life, or rather that which 
appears insignificant and ordinary, and has made us see it 
with those superb eyes of hers which penetrate the husk. 
Each generation brings a fresh offering of gratitude to 
Plato because he tells them the pitiful forms which reflect 
the light of day are not all. If they were all, even then 
there would be no place for cynicism but rather for despair. 
If things as they appear are all, then the cynic’s smile 
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becomes the ghastly grin of the death’s head; but if they 
are not all, then it is the mirth of a precocious child who 
laughs at an apparent incongruity because he cannot see 
the subtle strands of the connecting thread. ‘“ Men,” says 
the Vishnu Purana, “ contemplate distinctions because they 
are stupefied with ignorance.”” What saith Charles Lamb, 
also? and he speaks honestly because he includes himself: 
“Their intellectual wardrobe (to confess freely) has few 
whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and 
scattered pieces of truth. She presents no full front to 
them—a feature or a side face at most.” This confession is 
all the truer because he did not know at the time that he 
was defining satirists. “I count him a great man,” says 
Emerson, “ who inhabits a higher sphere of thought into 
which other men rise with labor and difficulty; he has but 
to open his eyes to see things in a true light and in large 
relations.”” We would be just to the satirist; he has his 
place. He often laughs with so much good humor that we 
are glad to forget our cares and laugh with him, often so 
terribly that he forces evil to hide its head before modest 
virtue, and yet on a cold day we do not want the flash of 
polished metal but the steady glow of a warm fire. 





THE VUEKODLAE. 


— he happened to be there—in that square of Tou- 
louse, on that summer’s afternoon—Paul Gascoigne 
could never have told. He had journeyed down from Bor- 
deaux in the morning, and now, after a dinner at a quaint 
little hotel in the southern faubourg, with the true instinct 
of the traveler, had started out to see the sights of the old 
city. 

It was not altogether new to him, but now he gazed on 
everything with a new and strange delight. Perhaps because 
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it was such a beautiful summer’s day—for there could 
scarcely have been a more perfect one—or it may have been 
because the viewer was more at peace with himself—more 
capable of rejoicing in the joy of nature about him—than 
he had been fora long time past. For there are certain 
times when the brown blur which the conventionalities of 
our busy life have woven about the material world fades 
away, and out from the shapeless mass of rock and out 
from the monotonous green of the meadows start images 
many colored, many shaped, and in their hue and form we 
read Nature’s lesson to her children. We see the dull, flat 
plain pulsating with life and beauty—we see the grass stir- 
ring, and the leaves all a-quiver with a passionate joy in the 
sunlight and the air. And this feeling enters into us, so 
that our pulse throbs faster, and we live as we do not every 
day. 

It was something of this feeling that came to Paul Gas- 
coigne as he stood on the St. Cyprien bridge and looked 
down on the laughing waters of the Garonne. He never 
allowed himself to grow metaphysical—it was a bad habit, 
he thought—and he did not try to analyze the feeling, but 
he enjoyed it nevertheless, and as he looked out across the 
water and noted the beauty of the earth in the sunshine, his 
eyes kindled with an intense satisfaction. 

Finally he walked on across the bridge, and up the broad 
street toward the cathedral. 

It was in no romantic way that he first saw Teresa. He 
simply passed her. She was standing on the square just 
above the broad quays, and a light basket hung upon her 
arm. 

He noted with pleasure—for he had an artist’s eye—her 
plain white dress, with its red kerchief and loose sash, and 
paused on the other side of the square to observe her until 
she moved away. 

He was singularly struck by the sight of her face, framed 
in a soft brown hair, which turned to gold in the sun. It 
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was not the face of a provengal, he told himself; there was 
a something subdued and delicate about it which told of 
refinement while it told of sorrow. When he returned to 
the hotel he was still thinking vaguely of it. 

Later in the day Gascoigne sat at the window of the 
hotel smoking. Looking dreamily out upon the street 
between clouds of smoke, he saw a young girl pass on the 
opposite side, ascend the steps of a modest dwelling, and 
disappear within. It was oniy a moment before he recog- 
nized her; it was the same figure he had seen on the 
square. 

The gargon came hurriedly in response to his sharp ring. 

* Who lives there opposite—the house with the iron rail- 
ing and balcony?” 

“There? Surely Monsieur knew! Who but the same 
old gentleman Monsieur was speaking with before dinner— 
the one with the long surtout and grey beard. A very 
pleasant gentleman, as Monsieur was aware, and quite a 
learned man. He had written a book—‘Lecous d’ Anatomis 
Comparée.’ Perhaps Monsieur had heard of it. He often 
came into the hotel as he had done to-day, for he was 
known by some of the guests. Had he a wife? Ah, no! 
Madame Chrétien had died years ago. He himself was a 
gamin then, playing about the streets, but he remembered. 
Such a funeral! And such flowers! Monsieur Chrétien 
had never been the same man since—always sad, as though 
he were looking, looking for something.” 

He sympathizingly wiped his eyes. 

“ But he has children ?” Gascoigne asked. 

“Oh! Teresa, that was all. She was a woman now, but 
if Monsieur could have seen her the day madame was buried 
—a little, little girl then, so small that Monsieur Chrétien 
must lift her up to look in the coffin. She was all Monsieur 
had now, and he was very fond of her. 

Gascoigne dallied over his food that evening. He was 
thinking. He summoned the waiter. “Take my port- 
manteau back; I shall not go to-night.” 
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Later on he lit a fresh cigar and strolled out. He had 
seen the old man and his daughter leave the house, the 
father leaning upon her arm. It was just at that period of 
the evening when everything seems hushed into silence— 
the dying of the day. The sun had only a few moments to 
live, but the twilights are so long in that region that Gas- 
coigne knew a full hour must pass before dusk would have 
fallen thickly. 

He shaped his course along by the Canal du Midi, where 
he judged the walk was coolest, and just below where it 
joins the Garonne, under the arch of the great bridge, he 
came upon them. 

From the first moment, when Paul Gascoigne raised his 
hat to Teresa, the old man engaged him in close conversa- 
tion. His old-fashioned courtesy attracted the younger 
man even as much as his scholarly bearing and the look of 
patient sadness which had become a part of his nature and 
which showed itself in the sweet face of the daughter by 
his side. 

Evidently it was not often that he was thrown in the 
society of minds congenial to him, and he at first talked 
with a certain reserve that at length disappeared almost 
entirely. 

For a while they talked on indifferent subjects—the late 
state agitations and the outlook of France. The old man 
drew comparisons between its struggles and the struggles 
of ancient people, and spoke of the cycles in which history 
seems to roll and roll again; then of man in general—the 
wants and passions inherent in all human nature—the 
natural appetences which sway humanity to the same ends. 
From this, naturally enough, they drifted to the physical 
constitution of man, and thus, finally, to the old man’s pet 
hobby—comparative anatomy. 

He had made it his life study he told him. He was then 
engaged on the great work of his life, “Les Ossemenis 
Fossiles des Quadrupédes,”’ which, when completed, would, 
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he hoped, bring him notice, and more than that, means 
to educate Teresa here, as he wished. It was for that he 
toiled more than for personal fame. A year or two now, 
he thought, would suffice to complete it, but instruments of 
research were so costly and specimens so hard to obtain. 
He sighed as he spoke. 

Gascoigne, without being selfish, had never exerted him- 
self to interest others, but to-night he found himself striv- 
ing as he had never done to make his conversation enter- 
taining, and thought himself well repaid when the dark 
eyes kindled and the sweet face beside him brightened. 

The walk was over all too soon for both. The old man 
had found a confidant, and Gascoigne had found his fate. 
When he bade Monsieur Chrétien and Teresa good night 
at their door it was with the promise to call upon them the 
next day. 

When he raised the bronze knocker the following after- 
noon, Teresa herself opened the door for him. She was 
dressed in a different fashion now—a gown of some heavy, 
dark stuff, gathered loosely at the throat, and caught with 
an antique, gold pin. Gascoigne noted all this as he greeted 
her. 

As he entered the little parlor the old man rose and 
shook hands with him warmly. “ We have been awaiting 
you quite impatiently, Teresa and I,” he said, “ We have 
not forgotten our pleasant conversation of last evening.” 

The young man felt at ease immediately. There was 
that in the simple, courteous greeting that disarmed all self- 
consciousness. 

So they sat and conversed, the old man saying much, 
Gascoigne little, and Teresa least of all. Yet somehow it 
seemed to the young man that he was talking with her 
when neither spoke, and ever and again Teresa’s cheek 
flushed at a glance or a word. 

As Gascoigne walked across to the hotel that night, he 
acknowledged to himself that he was in love. 
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Now that the ice had been thus broken, Gascoigne called 
often. He had prolonged his stay at Toulouse indefinitely. 
The Mediterranean might wait. He ventured to take Ter- 
esa walking, while her father was busied with his writings, 
or rowed her up the river in the sunny afternoons, and 
all the while his love grew stronger and more a part of 
himeelf. 

It was not long after that, that he took his first meal in 
the house. It was on a holiday, and the city was decorated. 
In the early afternoon, Gascoigne and Teresa walked 
together to mass at the Cathedral, and, on returning, found 
the meal prepared and the old man ready to lay aside his 
books and join in the conversation. 

He had ordered a new cage for Lamia, he said, the old 
one was so cramped and close. “Who was Lamia?” Ah, 
he had forgotten! He should see. He opened the door 
of the back room, and showed Gascoigne a long, low cage, 
from the centre of which hung, head downward, an enor- 
mous bat. 

Gascoigne started with an uncontrollable shudder. He 
had a)]ways felt an instinctive horror of these creatures. 

Teresa called to it caressingly, “ Lamia, Lamia!” At 
her call it dropped to the floor and laid its head between 
the bars for Teresa to touch. 

A great disgust came over her lover as he saw her hand 
caress its silky head. The old man observed it. 

“ Monsieur does not like our Lamia.” 

“No,” said Gascoigne. “I think, when I was a child, 
some one told me a frightful story. I remember I dreamed 
of it three consecutive nights, and since then I could never 
abide one.” 

Monsieur Chrétien smiled. “It is doubtless the vampire- 
bat Monsieur alludes to. It is criminal—the tales some 
nurses tell children! The true vampire is the Phyllostoma 
or spectre-bat, which has a membraneous crest and two 
2 
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approximate upper incisors. This, as Monsieur sees, is 
entirely different, having no crest and only one incisor m 

When they were seated at the table, the old man went 
on to tell of the legend of the vampire. The superstition 
existed chiefly in Wallachia and Servia, he said, where the 
people call it “ Vukodlak,” and where they have the saying, 
“Death to him who lifts his hand against the Vukodlak.” 
The Greeks had a legend of beautiful phantom women, who 
lured youths to them to feast upon their blood. They called 
them “ Lamias,” from which he had got the name “ Lamia.” 
The Greek Christians had a similar legend—to them the 
bodies of all excommunicated persons were vampires. 
There were various charms against them—the lard of a pig 
killed on St. Ignatius’ day, or a staft made of the stem of a 
wild rose tree. He was of opinion that the Vukodlak was 
identical with the ghoul of the Persians and the wer-wolf 
of the German nations. 

The old man’s mind was a mine of information, and Gas- 
coigne found it a pleasure as well as instructive to talk with 
him. 

The meal was hardly over, when a peculiar cry came from 
the outer room, like the long-drawn, mournful cry of a 
child. “It was only Lamia,” the host said, apologetically. 
It never cried except when they neglected to give it its food, 
or when angry. 

Teresa went into the room and fed it with strips of meat, 
talking to it the while in a low, caressing tone. 

“Teresa has quite grown to love it,” the old man re- 
marked. ‘“ We have had it a year, and when it first came 
she was like you—she could not bear it; but now they have 
grown quite fond of each other.” 

A few days later, the new iron cage arrived from Bor- 
deaux. Gascoigne noticed, though without concern, that 
the bars were wider than in the old. 

That evening, he and Teresa walked by the river. When 
they returned, Gascoigne looked very happy, and Teresa 
was tearful, yet smiling. 
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Later in the evening, the three sat together in the little 
parlor. No one spoke a great deal, but they sat silently in 
the dusk, yet they all understood. 

It was a beautiful thing—Gascoigne’s love for Teresa. 
He often found himself smiling at no perceptible cause. 

It is not strange that he could not sleep that night. As 
the bells doled out the hour of twelve, he wandered out 
upon the street. There was no moon, but the stars were 
very bright. He crossed the street, and walked down past 
the old house which was now the center of his thoughts. 

As he walked, with eyes on the pavement, something 
swept by him, striking him lightly upon the shoulder and 
disappeared in the foliage of the great beach that overhung 
the street. 

Gascoigne wheeled, but saw nothing. “A bird or twig,” 
he thought, and passed on. Next morning he had for- 
gotten the circumstance. 

The third morning thereafter Gascoigne was hurriedly 
summoned. Teresa was ill. She had attempted to dress, 
as usual, and, with no apparent cause, had fainted. Old 
Marie, their one servant, had been with her at the time. 

When Gascoigne arrived a doctor had already been sent 
for. 

‘“‘Tt was nothing serious,” he said when he came. “All 
young persons were subject to such attacks. She did not 
take sufficient air and exercise.” 

But, though she complained of nothing save a strange 
feeling of giddiness, she was longer recovering than he had 
said, and it was full three days before she was strong 
enough to go out. Then, remembering what the physician 
had said, Gascoigne took her out upon the river every day. 

Slowly the color came back to her cheek, and her lover 
thought her almost herself again, when another and a 
more serious attack sent a terrible fear to his heart. This 
time there was no fainting, but one morning old Marie 
failed to rouse her—that was all. 
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The doctor came, shook his head, and left more medicine, 
but it was not as effectual as it had been before. She 
rallied, but more slowly. 

There is little need to prolong the story. A third 
time was the doctor summoned, and this time she did not 
rise. Gascoigne was statled when he first saw her. Her 
face was very much paler and thinner, but the old sweet- 
ness had not left it. Three days she lay, never complaining 
and taking no food. It seemed as though she were too 
weak to come back. 

The old man’s writing had lost its charm for him, and he 
sat much of the time holding her hand. That night, for the 
first time in his life, Gascoigne prayed. 

The next morning she asked to see Lamia, and its great 
cage was brought in and set by her bedside, while she fed 
it with trembling fingers. Then it was carried back, and 
she lay quietly until afternoon. She had seemed a trifle 
better that day, and Gascoigne crossed to the hotel and lay 
down. He was much in need of sleep. 

The bell-man summoned him in less than an hour after. 

Th old man would not believe that she was dying, but 
Gascoigne’s heart almost stopped beating when he saw her. 
She lay quietly and her eyes were closed, but it was evident 
that respiration was becoming fainter every moment. 

After a long time she opened her eyes, turned them first 
upon her father and then upon her lover’s face, where they 
rested. It was as though she said “ farewell.” 

Then slowly, very slowly, the lids closed over the eyes. 
Gascoigne bent over the bed. 

“Teresa! Teresa!” 

It was the cry of a man’s heart. 

“Teresa! Teresa!” 

A faint breath—as faint as a child’s—was the only answer. 

Then a tremor passed over the face, a tremor that hung 
about the lips after the rest of the face had settled into an 
immovable calm, and the daughter lay there dead in the 
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room, with her sweet face turned toward the bronzed one 
that bent over her, and one little hand held close in the old 
man’s, which had toiled for her all through the long past 
years when she was a little child playing about the door- 
step. 

How the afternoon passed, Gascoigne did not know. 
The kind neighbors had done all they could, and Teresa 
lay still and cold in the upper room with the hands crossed 
above the breast. All was warm and joyous save that place. 
The gay sunlight flecked the bed and the still face over 
which the two men had bowed. All things about her 
throbbed with passionate, exulting life,—only she lay dead. * 

In the evening Gascoigne and the old man sat in the 
little parlor. Excitement was beginning to tell on the 
younger, and a flask of brandy sat on the table. The old 
man seemed to have aged greatly in the single day, and at 
times seemed quite childish; it was evident that he did not 
yet realize his loss. 

As soon as it had grown dark he had lighted the tapers 
ia the room where Teresa lay, and placed one on either 
side of her. When he came down he talked of nothing 
but her—rambling on until the younger man was glad 
when he dropped to sleep at last in the broad fauteuil. 

Poor old man! It had been a sad, weary day for him, 
but Gascoigne sat gazing, gazing, out into the darkness. 

His mind was filled with one thought—Teresa. He was 
thinking of the day he first saw her, when she stood all 
alone, basket in hand, on that white square of Gascony. 
He saw again the gleam of the sun on her soft, brown hair, 
and her plain white dress and crimson ’kerchief. 

The old man stirred uneasily and muttered in his sleep, 
but the younger did not heed him. 

The long summer days rolled on, and still he was by her 
side. They were walking by the river, and the bells from 
the steeple of St. Sernin were just chiming. They walked 
hand in hand, and neither spoke, but to both the whole 
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path was gilded and bright, and the river that flowed on 
and on seemed to them like life, bright and laughing in 
the sunshine, and gliding, gliding, gliding, but never end- 
ing. 

Still another picture came to him. They were seated all 
together now—Teresa, and he, and the old man. It was 
the same evening, and the dusk had fallen; but it seemed 
so peaceful and so pleasant, sitting there, that no one had 
thought of lights. Teresa sat on a low stool at her father’s 
feet. He could see the old man’s smile even yet, through 
the darkness, and knew how tenderly his hand smoothed 
‘her hair. So real it seemed that the dreamer half expected 
to see her face start out from the blackness, and hear her 
name his name. 

With a half-suppressed cry, Gascoigne started up. What 
was that? Once again he heard it—a low cry, like the wail 
of a home-sick child—and it came from the room above. 

He laid his hand upon the old man’s arm and shook him. 
“ Wake up!” he said, hoarsely. 

The sleeper started. ‘“ What is it? Teresa!” Then 
sadly, “Ah! I remember now. Why not let me sleep? 
One can forget when he sleeps, and I had such a beautiful 
dream! She was not dead in my dream.” 

Gascoigne stilled him with a gesture. “ Hark!” and 
once more it came—that low, sobbing wail of seeming 


despair. 

He gripped the old man’s arm with a force that made 
him wince. “That is her room!” He was trembling vio- 
lently. 


“Tmpossible! It is Lamia!” 

The old’ man stepped to the door and opened it, striking 
a match as he did so. The cage was empty. 
. He turned, and his face showed only bewilderment. “It 
is empty,” he said. 

Again the cry sounded, and with it a swift intelligence 
darted into his face. When Gascoigne looked again he 
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would not have known him. Some slumbering demon had 
awaked within him, and the features were livid and con- 
vulsed with the expression of a fury. 

Quick as was Gascoigne, the old man was ahead of him, 
and sprang up the stairs first. He flung open the door, and 
there, on Teresa’s breast, from which the shroud was pulled 
away, with fiery eyes that glowed like coals in the light of 
the waxen tapers, sat the awful thing. 

The old man, with a terrible cry, drew a heavy clasp- 
knife from his pocket, and rushed toward it, but it suddenly 
spread its great wings, and, evading him, flitted before him 
toward the half-opened window. 

It was then, as he sprang forward to strike it down, that 
his foot caught in the sheet which draped the death-couch, 
and he fell heavily to the floor, while the Vukodlak, utter- 
ing again its cry of anger, vanished through the window. 
Before Gascoigne had time for thought, the prostrate figure 
rolled over and revealed to him that the knife had pene- 
trated his breast. 

And so they lay—the girl and the old man—both still 
and both with a red wound in the breast. Unable to 
endure the sight, Gascoigne turned, and, with an inarticu- 
late cry, like that of a wild beast, fled out into the night. 

* * * 


* * * * * 


Those who arrayed her finally for the grave, found on 
Teresa’s breast a number of minute, purplish spots, so small 
as to be noticed only by their contrast to the dead pallor of 
the skin. She and the old man were buried side by side. 

And Gascoigne ? 

Time is a great healer, and men forget, after a time, they 
say. He was married in Paris last season. 


o. FW. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE OF INVERNESS. 


ANY years have passed since that fateful storm 
Raged so wildly on Scotland’s shore, 
When the billows surged as by fury urged 
Like a triumphing conqueror. 


When the cliffs seemed moved by a demon’s hand, 
And the ponderous rocks were rent— 

It was long ago, but the awful woe 
Of that night has not yet been spent. 


On a lonely jutland by Moray’s tide 
Stood a sentinel grim and stern; 

’Mid the ocean’s crash, ’neath the lightning’s flash, 
Each assault did it fiercely return. 


Yet this staunch old guard of the Scottish coast 
Had imperilled full many a sail, 

When a tempest broke with its mighty stroke 
And the vessel went down in the gale. 


One of England’s fleet—aye, her fairest ship, 
Sought retreat from the storm that night; 
Heeding naught the sea, nor its fiendish glee, 

But determined to baffle its might. 


Long the struggle raged by rough Moray’s coast, 
Often victory seemed at hand; 

Till a monstrous wave, then a yawning grave 
Sealed its fate on the rocky strand. 


There the lighthouse tower of Inverness 
Lifts its streaming, benignant rays, 

As a beacon-fire that must deep inspire 
Every traveller whom tempest delays. 


And the weary sailors that catch its gleams 
Shall take courage and gratefully bless 
Every loving heart that had shared a part 

In the lighthouse of Inverness. 
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CURIOSITIES OF FANOY AND IMAGINATION. 


MONG the earliest studies which tend to arouse and 
strengthen the youthful imagination, geography is per- 
haps the most effectual. There is scarcely a student who, 
if he recalls his first lessons in atlas drawing, will not be 
amused at the hyperbolic outlines with which he pictured 
to himself the snow-capped Himalayas, the oozing rivers of 
Africa, or it may be the Aleutian Isles stretching westward 
like stepping-stones from the Alaskan to the Asiatic shore. 
Later travels may, perchance, bring many of these imagined 
views into curious contrast with their originals. 

It was with such an atlas picture of nature still lingering 
in mind that I caught a first glimpse of the Mississippi river. 
Long before the thundering train had brought the anticipated 
view actually into sight, my old “ geography” conception 
of the mighty stream had come back to relieve the suspense, 
and I saw once more the same wild torrent of muddy waters 
that I had pictured to my mind’s eye years before when 
studying of this “ the longest river of the globe.” But the 
imaginary river did not remain long, for we were rapidly 
approaching the reality. At that juncture where the Grand 
Panhandle route strikes the river, just above St. Louis, the 
view is celebrated for its beauty, and I turned eagerly to 
the window to catch the earliest glimpse. The day that 
had just ended had been rainy, and the lingering mists, 
uniting with the oncoming shadows, hung in low, heavy 
masses over the river and hid its face. It was therefore the 
most natural thing that my expectant eye should have mis- 
taken the foggy expanse for the river itself, and of course 
greatly exaggerated its width. The detached clouds also, 
partially lifted above the general surface, furnished to my 
deceived eye ideal islands, and they, with the surrounding 
waters, faded gradually away in the misty distance. The 
Mississippi river seemed to me to be indeed the “ Father of, 
all waters.” 
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It was not until the following morning that I beheld 
the real archetypical river, of which my imagination had 
painted such flattering pictures. And this morning view, 
seen after the mists had risen and there could be nv mis- 
take, made the third distinct and separate picture which I 
held in mind of the Mississippi: one derived from my atlas 
studies years before; a second conjured up on the evening 
previous, and a third the one before my eyes. 

Now it seems to me that the difference between the first 
two pictures named afford us a faithful illustration of the 
difference between the poetry of imagination and the poetry 
of fancy. The old geography picture, if not a true, was at 
least a possible, conception of a real “‘ stream of water flow- 
ing between two banks.” So, also, are the products of 
the poetic imagination always in keeping with possibility. 
Here is a stanza from “ The Dying Indian,” by Freneau : 


“By midnight moons o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer—or shade.” 


In these lines there is nothing that is not actually possible 
to experience or probable to the understanding. But when 
we consider the second picture of the river which was influ- 
enced by the overhanging mists, we find it so distorted and 
drawn out of conceivable proportions, that it ceases to be a 
river and becomes a sea. So, also, are the products of the 
poetic fancy. Drawn out of all possible porportions, they 
cease to be actual to nature and become fantastic. Of such 
a kind are all those gigantic Brobdingnagnists that stalk 
about in our dreams, and their wee Lilliputian companions 
that play pranks between their toes. Indeed, so apprehen- 
sive these foolish creations of fancy sometimes become that 
some there are who dare not trust themselves alone with 
this dangerous faculty after dark. But to illustrate the 
poetic fancy, here is an exquisite little piece, taken from 
Lyly’s drama of “Alexander and Campaspe: ” 
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“Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid. 
He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 
His mother’s doves and team of sparrows; 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin, 
All these did my Campaspe win ; 
At last he bet her both his eyes, 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love, hath she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas, become of me?” 


We see an old and therefore well known instance of 
the difference between fancy and imagination exemplified 
respectively in Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” and Sir Thomas 
Moore’s “ Utopia.” To trace the chain of psychological 
events through which each writer passed as he wrote, would 
be interesting. But the essential difference, we conceive, 
rests in this: that while taste and reason come in to direct 
the choice of materials and to supervise their construction 
into the “ Utopia,” nothing save a faint, dilatory consistency 
dances in the background of fancy, not, however, to advise 
or direct, but only to defeat the distorting effects of chance 
and preserve some recognizable feature to the ‘* Rape of the 
Lock.” That is to say, while Sir Thomas exercises a dis- 
eriminating taste and judgment in balancing the institutions 
of his ideal state, Pope, contrarily, moves on a lighter wing, 
and, rejecting the suggestions of reason and probability, 
mounts upward into the more fickle atmosphere of startling 
ft contrast and brilliant imagery. * * * 

One of the curious functions performed by the imagination 
and fancy is magnitying what for some cause or other we may 
be unable distinctly to see. This might be called a species 
of mental optimism, putting an enlarged construction upon 
small things till it stretch our credulity sometimes even to 
breaking. Those times, for instance, of dusky twilights or 
hazy fogs, when a clump of bushes, or, perhaps, the flight 
of some stray crow, when faintly seen, affords to the imagi- 
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nation a hint about which to center some monstrous appari- 
tion, growing apace, it may be, with the terror of the spec- 
tator, till with Milton he might cry, the thing 


“ Dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved ; 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plumed.” 


This same magnifying feature is frequently seen reflected 
in the writings of ancient and medieval historians. Such 
incongruous ideas were then held respecting foreign races, 
that it was incumbent upon the historian, if he would gain 
any recognition, to present in the most unusual and fan- 
tastic light these exaggerated conceptions about the genii 
and giants of distant lands. Hence it is that some of the 
stories of Herodotus and Livy are actually preposterous, and 
medieval history had made little advancement when, in 
order to excite belief in the strange lands of the Holy 
Crusades, it was actually necessary to illumine the historic 
page with monstrous distortions of beast and human form. 
Nor are we ourselves quite free from this relish for apotheo- 
sizing the distant. The roar of Niagara sounds never so 
loud as when heard across the continent. And yet how few 
of us there are who, if it were permitted us to travel in 
enchanted lands, would not be constrained to exclaim with 
Emerson at Rome, “ How evanescent and superficial is most 
of this emotion which names of places awaken! It yields 
in me to the interest which the most ordinary companion 
inspires.” 

Not less curious is that other function of the imagina- 
tion so often seen exercised in completing and rounding 
out objects left unfinished or dimmed to the actual sight. 
This finishing character of the imagination seems fully to 
have been appreciated by Michael Angelo when he left in 
the rough many of his choicest pieces of marble. The 
uncultured eye might wonder why this half-finished stone 
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was unsmvothed and ill-dressed. But had the sculptor 
chiseled his figure out into all its nicer details they would 
excite far less interest, for it would then have arrested the 
possible play of the imagination which now flits about the 
unfinished corners and adds an imaginary perfection the 
charm of which is beyond the capacity of any mere chisel. 
In the celebrated picture by Timanthes, of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, all the bystanders are represented as exercising 
their proper share of grief, but the countenance of the 
father, which ought to manifest a grief surpassing that of 
all the others, is veiled. This unusual feature has elicited 
many clever remarks. One critic says that the artist had 
so exhausted his powers of the physiognomy of sorrow that 
he despaired of being able to give an expression of greater 
sorrow to the father. Another replies that the grief of the 
father in such a catastrophe was beyond expression. But 
we do not see why it need be either the incapacity of the 
artist or the incapacity of the art, but simply that the artist 
knew that to show the eye the extremest degree of passion 
is to bind the wings of fancy and thereby destroy that 
exquisite finish which it alone can add. Along this line 
Lessing says: ‘* When Laocéon sighs, the imagination may 
hear him scream; but when he screams then it can neither 
advance a step higher, nor descend a step lower without 
beholding him in a more tolerable and therefore in a less 
interesting condition. That alone is fruitful in its effect 
which leaves free play to the power of imagination.” 

In conclusion, we would like to call attention to the two- 
fold limitation which the imagination strikes when endeav- 
oring to shape any picture of infinitude. No sooner do we 
approach the infinity of small things than the most refined 
and disciplined imagination retires in bewilderment from 
the contemplation of infinitesimals of which even the 
microscope can only hint. The whole school of physicists, 
from Lucippus down to Thompson, have failed at this 
point, and it is probable that we shall never be able success- 
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fully to grapple with the ultimate structural materials of 
nature. No less futile 1s the attempt to mount upward 
into the region of the infinitely great. Just as the imagina- 
tion in trying to compute the infinitesimal was cramped and 
pinched into a hollow oak, so here it loses itself in a conti- 
nent of forests. 

“What is beyond the skies?” asked a philosophic child 
of his mother, and he was answered— 

“The heavens, my son.” 

“ But when the heavens end, what comes next?” 

“The heavens never end, my boy.” 

“But they must, mustn’t they, mother; for just think, 
they can’t go on forever, and where the heavens really de 
stop, what comes next—wood, do you suppose?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“ But,” continued the persistent inquirer, for he was on 
the trail of eternity, “ when all the wood and all the iron 
and stone and everything else is all used up, what must 
come next, mother?” 

“Stop, child! such thoughts will turn you crazy!” and 
so the problem of the ages was postponed, for, alas! can 
even the wiser heads solve it? Pile universe upon universe 
and the sum-total would bring us scarce through the frac- 
tions of this great arithmetic. What, then, have we here 
in the infinitely small and the infinitely great if it be not a 
glimpse of the Alpha and Omega? 





THE BUCCANEERS. 


ZL 
HE blue sound and stretch of beach, 
Where the tottering wave crests break and leap 
In rolling masses of seething white, 
That rush ashore in a hasty flight, 
Like a frightened, huddling flock of sheep 
Scared by yon whirling eagle’s screech. 




















A Mopern VIKING. 





Il. 


With a flapping sail, just veering round, 

A long, low craft, with tall, raking masts, 
Swings in the tide-rip; and now a boat, 
Steered by a man in a gold-laced coat, 

Puts for the shore as the vessel casts 
Her anchor there with a rattling sound. 


ITI. 


Then six men carry a great black chest, 
And, stumbling, plunge through the heavy sand; 
The pines are reached, and their burden hid, 
With great stones piled on its iron lid; 
Then out to sea and away from land! 
For theirs is a life that knows no rest. 





A MODERN VIKING. 


RDINARILY there is nothing gentle about Norway, with 
its rugged hills, rough-foliaged trees, and roaring, tum- 
bling streams; but on a winter’s night, when the snow lies 
deep and the moon shines in a sky undisputed by clouds, 
the harsh strength of the land showing only its outlines 
under the white counterpane, seems a thing of beauty and 
softness in the noiseless night. 

It was on an early evening which promised to become 
such a night that a sleigh might have been seen gliding over 
the post road from Christiana to Krondhjem. The silence 
was broken only by the crunching of the horses’ hoofs in 
the snow and an occasional word encouragingly uttered by 
the driver. The other occupants of the sleigh were the 
Count Olaf Tryggevesson and his daughter Marit, who since 
early morning had been traveling by easy stages from the 
capital of Norway. 

Marit was a pale little creature, with a face whose large, 
gray-blue eyes, appealing and wistful, and sad, sweet mouth, 
told of a heart which had encountered the riddle of life and 
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was weary of trying to solve it. Her father was a tall, spare 
man, whose beard, just a bit grizzled, did not entirely hide 
a face which was a shrewd and practical one, with no suspi- 
cion of dreaminess. The Count loved this child, who had 
been his sole companion since his wife’s death, but he never 
understood her dreamy, listless nature, and there was little 
sympathy between them. The Count’s ancestral home was 
in Krondhjem, but he had been away for years. Marit had 
never been strong, and now, worn out by the gayeties of the 
court, she was going, by the advice of a physician, to her 
father’s estate on the Drommen Fiord, which she had never 
seen. 

It is too cold to talk. They have been skirting a low 
wooded hill; now the road takes a sudden turn to the left, 
the snow is whirled into their faces by a breeze from the 
sea, and the town of Krondhjem lies before them. In the 
center of the town they see the castle, a strong, ungraceful 
pile, brilliantly lighted in expectation of their arrival. The 
driver’s whip snaps in the frosty air, the startled horses dash 
through the dark streets, and to the relief of the wearied 
travelers the journey is at an end. 

The next day the retainers of the house of Tryggevesson 
gather from the country round to celebrate the home-coming 
of their long-absent lord. Among these simple fishing and 
farmer folk of the North of Europe, nineteenth-century ideas 
have made but little headway, and, to their medieval minds, 
swearing allegiance to their feudal lord seems as natural as 
the christening or confirmation services in the little Luth- 
eran Chureh on the hill. The tenants form a great pro- 
cession, guild by guild, and march through the streets of 
the town, cheering right lustily for Count Olaf, but cherish- 
ing fond visions of the feast in the great hall of the castle 
that is to conclude the ceremonies of the day—a feast whose 
oxen roasted whole and vast flagons of ale and mead would 
have done credit to the appetites of the days of Thor and 
Odin. The most prominent feature of the procession is the 
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fishermen’s guild—sturdy, rough-looking men and women, 
who chant a saga about some old Norse hero as they pass 
under the sheltered balcony in which stand the Count and 
Marit, well muffled in furs. At the head of the guild 
marches Niels Lofte, the youngest captain it has ever had— 
a yellow-haired giant, who is surely some viking come back 
from the days when the men of the Northland were lords 
of the sea. He glances at the balcony, and sees Marit’s 
face, so beautiful—the most beautiful he has ever seen—and 
so white—almost as white as the fur in which it nestles. 
He forgets to return the Count’s salute, and stands fora 
moment as one enchanted, gazing at the lovely vision. As 
he resumes the song and trudges on he carries in his heart 
a picture of that sweet face, so different from the red cheeks 
of the lasses who had vied in vain for his affections. And 
Marit—Marit saw a man, a strong, fearless man, such a con- 
trast to the effeminate dandies of the court in which her 
life had been spent. When the fishermen had passed, 
Marit’s cheeks glowed as she said to herself, “ What a lover 


1!» 


such a man would be! 
* ~ * * * * * * 

The winter had passed away and Marit grew no stronger. 
The white face was whiter and the blue eyes more hopelessly 
pitiful. The great doctor had come from Christiana, had 
looked wise and shaken his head, saying, “ Not enough 
exercise. Fresh air is what she needs. Send her out on 
the fiord; a dose of sea air every day will do her good.” 
When the count had inquired for a trusty boatman everyone 
recommended Captain Niels, so for some weeks Niels Lofte 
had been employed in taking the Lady Marit for a row or 
a sail on the fiord every day. Sometimes the count went 
along, more often not. The dainty, fragile girl and the 
rough fisherman became great friends. Marit liked him 
for his manliness, his honesty, his watchful consideration 
for her, and Niels, well, Niels had simply worshiped her 
since the day of the procession. He called her “ Princess,” 
8 
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though she often told him she was not a princess at all. It 
was their wont to tell each other stories, Niels reciting the 
legends of gods and heroes or the folk-stories of which the 
Scandinavian peasants are so fond, and Marit telling him 
of the unknown world outside or bits of the history of other 
lands. 

One bright, warm day they were well down to the mouth 
of the fiord, the wind was very light and the boat little 
more than drifted. The old brown sail needed no watching 
and Niel’s hand lay useless on the tiller. Marit, resting on 
the cushions in the bow, was telling of a slave who loved 
the daughter of the Sultan and had given his life for her. 
When the story was finished Niels said quietly, “‘ Princess, 
I would do that for you.” Under the spell of the story and 
the sweet voice of the story teller he had said it without 
thinking, but now he went on hurriedly, bravely. ‘ Perhaps 
you will scorn me, perhaps you will never come out in my 
boat again, but I must tell you now. Princess, I love you, 
I have loved you ever since I first saw you. Iam onlya 
man of the people and you are a nobleman’s daughter, but 
I love you, I love you.” Marit was a wise little woman; 
this man had become a part of her lonely life, and she had 
learned to love him. She had half suspected his love for 
her, and now she smiled up into the simple, giant’s face, 
which was so loving and so hopeless, and cried, “ Why, 
Niels dear, don’t you see that I love you?” Then the tiller 
was forgotten, and in a moment Captain Niels was at her 
side telling her of his joy. But he was very bashful, and 
only gently patted her soft white fingers between his strong 
brown hands. Ofa sudden the Princess bent forward and 
kissed his forehead and then— Let the old brown sail hide 
the rest. All the world knows what lovers do. 

The summer passed and winter came again, and now was 
almost gone. Marit was like another woman. The glow 
of health was on her cheek, and the light ot love and hap- 
piness was in hereye. Her father was overjoyed and talked 
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constantly of the beneficial effect of sea air. Niels and 
Marit could meet but rarely, but they saw each other every 
day. They thoroughly understood and thoroughly trusted 
each other, and the seemingly insurmountable obstacles to 
their union were the only cloud on their happiness. 

“The ice is moving! the ice is moving!” is the cry 
which startles the people of Krondhjem one afternoon. 
The river Rauma, at the head of the fiord, swollen by the 
melting snow, has loosened the ice along the shore, and 
has started the whole field down the fiord toward the sea. 
Then the cry comes, “The Lady Marit is on the ice!” 
The shore is soon black with people, standing helpless and 
talking in low, shuddering tones. Marit had driven in a 
light cutter across the fiord, and was returning just when 
the ice started. Frightened by the terrible cracking and 
sickening undulation of the ice, Marit whipped up her horse, 
but found a wide stretch of water between her and the 
Krondhjem shore. Hoping against hope, she hastened 
back to the other side of the fiord, only to find escape cut 
oft in that direction as well. Now she stands wringing her 
hands at the treacherous edge of the ice. Some one shouts, 
“Back from the edge! Back for your life!” The great 
field of ice slips slowly by. Marit drives ever up the fiord 
in order to be opposite the people on the shore, who are 
frantic with fear and grief, but know not how to aid her. 
Her father, bareheaded, his gray locks disordered, runs 
from man to man, crying: “Ten thousand crowns to the 
man who saves my daughter!” The fishermen are brave, 
but they see no hope. There are no boats, no one can 
throw a rope so far, and the water is cold as death. At last 
a short, dark man steps forward and says quietly, but 
firmly, “I will go.” It is “ Black Eric,” a man for whom 
people had never a good word. But now his bad habits, 
his surly manners, are fogotten; his bravery has made him 
a hero. A shout goes up from the people when they see 
the volunteer. Some one offers him a rope, but he says he 
ean swim better without it. The white-haired Lutheran 
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pastor says, “‘ God bless you, Eric,’’ and all the people say, 
“Amen.” In a moment he is in the water, striking out 
bravely for the passing ice. On and on, and then numbed 
with the cold and exhausted by the swift current; he 
moves more slowly, still he pushes doggedly on. The ice 
is reached, he raises one hand, stretches the arm out along 
the ice and tries to raise the other, but fails. Marit sees 
his peril, and tries to run to him. Once and again she slips 
and falls; at last she reaches the edge, but alas! too late! 
With a cry of despair, with an appealing look to the weak 
woman so helpless to aid him, the poor fisherman loosens 
his hold and is drawn by the relentless current under the 
ice-floe. The crowd gives a low cry of horror as Black 
Eric’s distorted countenance disappears ; and then one keen- 
eyed old sailor cries in shrill alarm, as he sees the beginning 
of the end. The ice has stopped, checked by some rock or 
other, and from above comes a narrow wedge of ice shear- 
ing its way through the field. The anxious watchers know 
its terrible meaning—in a few minutes the ice will break 
up and Marit will be lost among the grinding fragments. 
Suddenly a burly figure breaks through the crowd. It is 
Niels, who has just returned from a neighboring town. He 
sees the awful situation at a glance—his love’s imminent 
danger and the need of instant action. With a cherry 
‘Courage, Marit! Courage, Princess!” he makes his 
preparations. He throws off his heavy coat, knots a rope 
around his chest and under his arms, and plunges for the 
fearful race with that wedge of ice. Long, strong strokes, 
the strokes of a lover, against the resistless course of the 
wedge, the course of law. Taking advantage of a jutting 
piece of ice, Niels swims above it and drops down upon it 
with the current. Cautiously, skillfully he draws himself 
out on the ice. Marit is in his arms, and the lover has won. 
In that moment of peril the woman’s heart stirs with 
pity for their brute companion, and Marit whispers, ‘“ Save 
the horse.” Niels breaks the traces and lashes the poor 
animal with such cruel kindness that it leaps into the water 
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and is soon in safety. Then Niels takes Marit in his arms 
again and drops gently into the water. While many will- 
ing hands are tugging at the rope which is bringing them 
to shore, the ice-wedge accomplishes its purpose, and the 
great floe goes to pieces, gnashing its white teeth at the loss 
of its victim. 

The next day Neils called at the castle. The Count and 
Marit were together, and the former supposed that the 
fisherman had come for the promised reward. After a 
grateful grasp of the hand the Count said : 

“Well, Niels, have you come for your reward?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“T haven’t the money here, but I will send for it at 
once,” said the Count. 

“ But, my lord, it isn’t money I want,” stammered Niels, 
“it’s your daughter as my wife.” 

In utter amazement at this peasant’s audacity, and yet 
with pity for his daugnter’s savior, the Count looked at 
him and then turned to Marit. He saw a look in her face 
which dazed him, but before he could ask a question Marit 
cried, *“* Yes, Father, we love each other,” and then she 
went to Niels’ side and took his hand. 

While Niels is telling him how they came to be lovers 
and is pleading their cause with plain, strong words, the 
Count gathers his wits together and faces the question. On 
the one side is his love for his daughter and his gratitude 
to her preserver, on the other is the prejudice of his class 
and the thought of the haughty noblewoman he is about to 
make his wife, whose never-dying opposition he foresees. 
As men will, the Count compromises, and says: 

“*T have a proposition to make. Marit, do you love this 
man enough to go out with him and make a home in the 
new world if I give my consent and the means for a start 
in life?” 

Marit gave a loving look toward her father and a longer 
and more tender one to the man of her choice, and replied, 
“T do.” 
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GRADUATE STUDY. 


HE desirability of post-graduate study has always been 
recognized by American college men. The number of 
those engaged in it has grown from year to year until now 
a considerable percentage of every graduating class pursues 
advanced courses of study in the year or two following 
graduation. While the number of graduate students has 
thus increased, the character of their work has changed and 
different centers of study have been popular. 

In the early days of the American colleges, when the 
Colonies were knit closely to England, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge very naturally attracted such cis- 
Atlantic alumni as had the means or the leisure for further 
study. This study, however, was a mere “ polishing off,” 
supplying the deficiencies of our struggling schools. In the 
years of our admiration for France, our ally in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the University of Paris was sought for like 
reasons, and the Quartier [atin became familiar with the 
Yankee student. 

But when the intellectual supremacy of Germany was 
established the tide turned to her universities, and ever since, 
Heidelberg and Leipsic and Berlin have given instruction 
to many Americans, men who belong to no Korps, fight no 
duels, but are usually real students with deep, intellectual 
purpose. With the rise of German influence the system of 
general courses disappeared and the era of specialization 
began. 

Once more the drift of graduate study sets in another 
direction. This is seen in the development of the post- 
graduate department in all our older universities and in the 
establishment of such schools as Johns Hopkins and Clark, 
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which are distinctively for graduate work. Not only are 
the facilities thus enhanced, but the success of this educa- 
tional movement is attested by its popularity. A Doctor’s 
Degree in Course from Yale, Princeton or Hopkins has a 
definite value. A teacher finds graduate study a necessity, 
@ man in another profession finds it an advantage. 

It is true that there are hundreds of Americans studying 
in Germany to-day, but they are in the main graduates of 
crude Western colleges, who go abroad partly on account 
of jealousy of Eastern schools and partly in the desire to 
break just as completely as possible when they are breaking 
with old associations. 

Why study in foreign lands, struggling against the hin- 
drances of strange customs and a strange language? The 
possibility of advantageous graduate study in American 
colleges is a fact. Let us realize it, let us welcome it, and, 
if we intend pursuing an advanced course, let us act upon it. 





THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


_ Princeton has lately developed into a university, 
it will not be amiss to give, within the short space 
allotted us, some notion of what a German University is. 

Princeton, Yale and Harvard we call universities, be- 
cause here are found the several series of professorships, 
with the requisite facilities, which invite the graduates of 
colleges to enter upon their professional studies. 

But while our American universities contain these series 
of professorships-—legal, theological or medical—they do 
lack a fourth, a most important one, which in Germany 
they call “the faculty of philosophy,” embracing al] the 
liberal studies. Under wise administration we certainly 
are keeping abreast in this branch, and it is on the ground 
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of this advance in our college curriculum that we mainly 
and justly claim our title of “ University.” 

The motive by which a German University works is to 
“train thinkers.” In other words, it keeps all practical 
life in abeyance and only fosters the theoretical elements. 
Hence it is that Germany has been conspicuous in the pro- 
duction of men renowned for their enlarging the boundaries 
of knowledge. This one law, then, is the guiding principle 
of the whole life of a German University. How then does 
a student’s life, under such strange conditions, differ in 
Germany from that of our own? 

No sooner does a student enter the university than he is 
imbued with something above the ordinary level. In the 
first place, that we may fully appreciate his position, let it 
be known that a young man enters the university as ripe in 
years and acquirements as is our bachelor of arts, when, 
at the end of his senior collegiate year, he passes into the 
school of law, theology or medicine. The German scholar 
then commences his academic training in the university 
with decided advantages. He is regarded like one of our 
post-graduates, and has done forever with “ lessons, marks, 
grades, surveillance and courses of instruction.” Besides, 
he is a young man free to regulate the entire course of his 
life and to be what his energy and talents can make him. 
He may not be as old asa Freshman, or better prepared 
than some of our entering students. Nevertheless, he is 
regarded with a new light. His school days are over and 
he is a man. 

As a consequence of this, a very strange relation exists 
between professors and students. The professor is only 
responsible for the quality of his instruction. Hence their 
relations, one to another, have come to be very ceremonial, 
except in special instances. As, however, the professor is 
exempt from all disciplinary and official duty, no unpleasant 
relations exist. 
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Thus we see that a German student is entirely master of 
himself, free to govern all his actions, He feels the respon- 
sibility of his position, and he advances deliberately with 
calm reason and judgment. Would that we might cherish 
this self-dependency which raises us from the triflings of 
youth into real manhood. M, 





DECLINE OF THE POETIC. 


OLLEGE men are, in a peculiar sense, the custodians of 
the national culture. Upon them more than upon any 
other class does it devolve not only to shape opinion and 
define social ethics, but to establish standards of taste, and 
to formulate the artistic and scientific conceptions of their 
age. The claims, then, upon the educated man to foster as 
well as patronize the more refining and perfecting depart- 
ments of human culture must have their judicious bearing. 
Political, social and economic phases of our national life are 
not likely to suffer, if renewed interest directed toward 
those lines is any criterion. But there is especial need for 
the thoughtful man to reconsider the claims made upon him 
by one of the oldest and most refining agencies through 
which men have, from time immemorial, drawn much of 
their inspiration. 

Poetry, it is frequently said, is fast becoming effete. Our 
practical age is too much busied with real things, either to 
produce or peruse these obsolete fancies. Now a spirit like 
this starts the serious question, Is poetry declining? and the 
mere question seems to carry its own reply. In England 
and America there are still left some sweet-voiced singers ; 
but where are the names that are known and loved like the 
names of Burns and Longfellow? The younger poets do 
not seem to be winning the affection of the people as the 
old bards have done, and there is no poet to-day who can 
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truly be called the poet of the people. Does this lament- 
able dearth follow from the lack of appreciation? It may 
in part. But there must be some other reason. Call to 
mind the time when our own leading poets—Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson and Holmes—were at 
their best. Are there any such to-day? But the trouble 
lies not so much in the lack of geniuses, nor even in their 
lack of appreciation, as in the fact that something is driving 
both out of poetry into other channels. What is that some- 
thing ? 

Since Scott, the growth and diversity of fiction has been 
marvelous. Dealing with every phase of human experi- 
ence, historic and ideal, the novel has become the prevailing 
type of recreative reading. There can be no doubt that in 
so doing it has largely usurped the old place which poetry 
has so long held as the favorite style of pastime reading. 
Except by the select few, poetry is more rarely read than 
before the attractive novel came. A cogent proof of this is 
found in publishers’ lists, popular book stores, and indeed 
in the average private library. We are not noticing the 
why of this substitution, but merely the fact; and we are 
agreed with those who have made it a fact, that if fiction is 
richer than poetry—if it is fuller of humanizing influences, 
if it goes deeper into nature and more profoundly into the 
human soul—then let us have it. We want the best. But 
after all, is it a matter of mutual exclusion, as so many are 
practically making it? Fiction has merits peculiar to itself, 
and certainly we must admit that poetry also has a deal that 
belongs to no other literary form. 

Again, the current aim and disposition of much of our 
literary criticism does not foster the growth of poetry. The 
unfeeling manner in which the Quarterly Review “ snufted 
out the life of Keats,” as Shelley put it, is not a solitary 
instance. Of all natures the poet’s is most sensitive of 
virulent criticism, and, indeed, this characteristic is neces- 
sary to his art. The belligerent front preserved by the 
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eritics may be a good thing in some ways, but we doubt if 
the result is the “survival of the fittest.” Bad poetry will 
out, critic or no critics, but the better geniuses hesitate. 
Now the only atmosphere in which our literary men and 
women can flourish—and especially those who attempt this 
highest type of composition—is that of encouragement and 
appreciation. At least, their effort can be honored, if not 
their works. 

But the deepest influence which seems to be militating 
against poetry is the cold, scientific spirit of the age. 
Boileau has bewailed those modern ideas which “ banish 
the Tritons from the waters and break the pipes of the 
god Pan.” At the “immortal dinners” given by Haydon, 
Charles Lamb is said to have denounced Sir Isaac Newton 
for having destroyed all the poetry of the rainbow by reduc- 
ing it to prismatic colors; and the whole company had to 
drink “ Newton’s health and confusion to mathematics.” 
Keats, who was present at the banquet, has since reverted 
to the same idea in his “ Lamia: ” 


“Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mystery by rule or line, 
Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine— 
Unweave a rainbow.” 


But Milton answers: 


“ Divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and rugged, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as Apollo’s lute.” 


It is Milton’s view that must triumph. Science and 
poetry cannot remain hostile when they come to under- 
stand each other better. There is a truth of fact and there 
is a truth of fiction. Science cannot reduce beauty to the 
technically true, and if on the one hand it destroys poetry, 
it reproduces it on the other. If the proud altitude of the 
Alps is no longer inaccessible, if the Nile no longer flows 
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from unknown latitudes—in short, if science has banished 
the infinite from the earth it has opened it in thesky. Our 
vision everywhere shades off into the invisible, and where 
the lights and shadows blend there poetry can sing its song. 
L’infini dans les cieux, wrote Lamartine over one of his songs, 
and it is the programme of a new poesy. Life is not all 
prose. Poetry will not yet sing its swan song. Science 
may remove it farther off and higher, but it will reappear 
again transformed upon its height. And before this thought 
becomes a reality, or, as it has been more poetically stated, 
‘“‘ Before this thought and this fact are wedded there is 
likely to be a bridal dawn of thunder peals, and then the 
bards will not be wanting to sing the nuptial song.” 
G. 1. &. 





PRINCETON’S ADVANCED COURSES. 


HE vast development in Princeton’s graduate courses 
during the last few years has opened exceptional facili- 
ties to the recent college student to pursue his studies 
further in whatever line he pleases. The need for just such 
expansion has been evident and imperative for a long time. 
It is based upon three reasons. In the first place the 
student, engaged in the regular curriculum work and occu- 
pied with the required subjects that claim necessarily a large 
part of his time, is unable to follow out any specific course 
to a desired perfection. He may very properly begin re- 
search in these lines while in college. A limited outline 
can be secured as a guide to future activity. He can, with- 
out much trouble, so direct his college lectures and class- 
room work as to make them preliminary and preparatory 
to a more amplified investigation that he aims to make after 
graduation. 
Again, this need is manifest when we consider the amount 
of collateral reading that characterizes and broadens the 
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specialist or even the general scholar. The Princetonian 
very aptly emphasizes in this connection the use of the 
library as a helpful aecessory to such a course. Time that 
we cannot apare from our usual college labors, or which we 
would now consider wasted if employed down deep among 
the productions of antiquity or medievalism, would insure 
us valuable results if used in that manner as an assistance 
in investigating a subject. And more than this we claim 
for our library facilities. Having completed the college 
requirements, the graduate is popularly supposed to have 
attained a literary or intellectual finish to all his acquisi- 
tions. Be this as it may, it is absolutely certain that a sup- 
plementary training of this very nature would produce a 
far different man from the one that generally leaves his 
alma mater. We do not, in the least, laud the life of a 
recluse that separates him from the world and confines his 
ambitions within the four walls of a literary den, closely 
crowded with innumerable tomes, some of almost immeas- 
urable magnitude. This is not necessary to a post-graduate’s 
position. Our plea is for the fuller development of the 
man’s capabilities and aspirations, that shall fit him for 
better associations with his compeers in the social and 
intellectual world. : 

A last reason exhibiting the need of development in 
graduate courses is this: it gives an unexcelled opportunity 
to those who have in view the profession of teaching to per- 
fect their knowledge in the branch of learning to which 
they are committed, and to obtain, by personal observation, 
the devices that find easiest acceptance in the class-room, 
the methods which prove most beneficial to instructor and 
scholar; in fact, to master the rudiments of practical peda- 
gogics. The importance of the professor’s office is being 
more thoroughly realized with the large increase of special 
departments. He must be essentially a broad-minded, 
cultured man in the honest meaning of the last adjective. 
If, therefore, the foundation of his ability be laid in the 
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specific study of a year or so, the orthodox consistency of 
the superstructure is assured. 

Combining, as we thus have them, the needs of the 
student and the remarkable opportunities that the graduate 
system of study offers, we seek to add a word explanatory. 
One person objects to pursuing this further course because 
he expects not to enter one of the liberal professions, but 
to engage in an ordinary business. The second advantage 
mentioned would immediately answer the objection. But 
another reason may be appended to clinch the argument, 
namely, that business, whatever its peculiarities, needs the 
expanded, enriched experience that must follow from a year 
spent in this occupation. To him it is invaluable. Far 
more important does it become to the student who has not 
yet chosen his life vocation. This interval used judiciously 
and thoughtfully may develop an element of his intellectual 
ability which he was unaware he possessed, and thereby 
render a competent decision to the question that confronts 
every Senior, “ What shall I do after leaving college?” 
H. 
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EDITORIALS. 


HE prize for the best three short poems published 

during the year has been awarded to Mr. James Barnes, 
"91. The three poems for which the prize is awarded are 
“The Bell-Buoy,” “The Buccaneers” and “The Adiron- 
dacks.” Our thanks are due Dean Murray and Professor 
Winans for kindly acting as judges. 





HE following men, from the Class of ’91, have been 
unanimously elected to positions on the Board, for the 
year 1890-’91: Managing Editors—Messrs. Dunham and 
Wallace. Editors—Messrs. Barnes, Meyers, Stephens and 
Wheeler. We take pride and satisfaction in intrusting the 
magazine to their management. 
We wish to tender our thanks to MacCrellish & Quigley, 
our printers, for the most excellent and satisfactory work 
they have done during the year. 





T IS earnestly requested that those having unpaid sub- 

scriptions put themselves in communication with our 
Treasurer, Mr. Wilbur C. Fisk, P. O. Lock Box 48. The 
retiring Board desires to come to a full settlement as soon 
as possible. 





A PRINCETON LANDMARE. 


 ggnamceesoryel many an interesting item of history would be 
revealed could we know the experiences of those whom 
we meet in our daily associations. How little we think as 
we pass the gray-haired citizens on the street, or deal with 
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them over the shop counter, what tales of adventure or 
interesting anecdotes they might tell us! The other day 
the bookstore which stands on Nassau street opposite the 
college entrance was closed, and George Thompson, whom 
most every college man knew, by sight at least, lay breath- 
ing his last. A quiet manner, habitual reticence and abhor- 
rence of publicity were prominent among his characteristics, 
and when he was carried to his burial it was an occurrence 
hardly noticed. 

His career was of more interest than you would have sus- 
pected as you traded with him or gave him, perchance, a 
few manuscripts to bind. John B. Gough and George 
Thompson learned their trade of book-binding together in 
New York City; and in later years, when the lecturer 
visited Princeton, he always had a hearty shake for ovr 
book-seller. In 1839, as the shop curtains to-day inform us, 
he established himself in Princeton in the business which 
he was conducting at the time of his death. In 1849, when 
the whole country was in almost breathless excitement over 
the news of the discovery of gold which came from the far 
West, he, with another Princetonian named Benjamin, went 
to New York and joined a party of sixty bound for the rich 
country. They took the overland route to Galveston, and 
thence by sea to the Golden Gate. For two years he was 
in California, and doubtless could tell, were he still living, 
of many strange events which happened during his sojourn. 

On his return he and Benjamin were doing guard duty 
for the party. They had quite a sum of silver, which they 
were bringing east. The accounts vary as to the precise 
circumstances, but the fact is known that he was attacked 
by Indians at or near Galveston, and Benjamin was killed. 
Thompson escaped and returned to Princeton, practically 
not much richer than when he set out. After his return 
he opened a hotel in the building where the billiard-room 
now is. His partner in this business, by a strange coinci- 
dence, died the day before he himself did. After a period 
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of hotel proprietorship, he went again into the binding and 
book selling trade in the store where the business is now 
carried on. 

His life was quiet and of that Isaac Walton type which 
has so many attractions. He would be absent many a day 
fishing or gunning, occupied, doubtless, with nothing more 
than his own calm thoughts, and return in the evenings 
with a fine string of prizes from the streams such as no 
other man could find, or with bag well filled with game 
such as no other huntsman could secure. 

For nearly forty years then he was a familiar figure on 
the streets of this old town, and became one of its old land- 
marks, like many more of which Princeton is proud. 

It is somewhat of a disappointment that we could not 
hear from his own lips his experiences, but even these few 
items are of interest, and it is pleasant to repeat the tales of 
one who was such a worthy and upright character in our 
old college town. 





CUSTOM AND PREJUDICE. 


F ONE could divide the sum total of college life with 

all its various factors, pick out one by one the separate 
photographs that go to make up the composite picture, 
there would probably be an astonishing number of ele- 
ments. Though it would, perhaps, be impossible to make 
a thorough analysis, yet a great many factors will readily 
appear to the observer as he watches, during his course, 
the changes from one phase of college life to another. From 
time to time he will see the sentiment changing by means 
which he largely understands; he will see certain attitudes 
of belief forming in the lower classes and reforming in the 
late years, and he will see in working action the more 
important elements that constitute the final product. And 
probably the first two factors which even the least astute 
4 
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would discern, would be those to which we want to call 
attention—custom and prejudice. 

In the outside world, amidst the busy labors of life, it is 
comparatively easy to appreciate the reasonableness of fall- 
ing into a custom. But in college, where lack of leisure 
and laziness and indifference seem to have no place, and 
where, according to tradition, the wit of the youth is most 
active in conceiving new schemes, it is almost beyond 
explanation that class after class should follow out what to 
them is the senseless custom of previous classes, and that 
they should do with great pains, and sometimes with strenu- 
ous exertion, that which to omit they fear would ruin the 
reputation of their class. It is not difficult to find such a 
custom ; every one can call up several. Take the usual acts 
that are in order about the opening of college. Some of 
them, no one would deny, are real sport. But some are 
far from being anything like enjoyable, requiring excessive 
labor even in the dark hours of the night. What sport 
there can be in carrying a paint-pot all over the township, 
smearing every post, slab and stone, and all without even 
the slight remuneration that comes from having the honor 
of the act duly accredited to the performer, outside of sus- 
taining a custom, we rather think is not seen in the calmer 
hours of the Senior Year. But the dread of having the 
reputation of the class blighted forever by keeping up the 
custom, is the incentive to about as much work as the hope 
of considerable reward. 

Somewhat akin to this is our second factor in the com- 
posite picture of college life—the transmission of prejudice. 
When the Freshman first sets foot in college, or, if so be 
that he meets a college man before he arrives, he naturally 

‘desires to know some of the facts concerning the myster- 
ious life to which he is coming. And then the process 
begins. Along with his facts he has thrown in gratuitously 
a lot of heterogeneous opinions upon this topic and that, 
ranging from the character and popularity of the different 
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college organizations to the personal traits and qualities of the 
various professors. During the first months of his course 
charge after charge of this kind is injected as he accepts 
implicitly the counsel of the revered upper-classmen, until 
it constitutes his whole creed. This organization he must 
never join, this sport he must always support munificently, 
and this he should altogether ignore—here is a course that 
is excellent, but here is one that is utterly worthless, and so 
on. Shortly it becomes his turn, and in the same manner 
he transmits it to the succeeding classes. Now, in many 
cases these opinions are sound, and are exactly what the 
persons would themselves have formed, but often they 
degenerate into pure prejudices. It will so brand some of 
the college.courses as to make them unjustly unpopular; it 
will keep a department of athletics in the background 
which deserves a most magnificent support, and by loosen- 
ing the attention to several of the departments of college 
life, it tends to weaken the whole college spirit, the absence 
of which is often so sadly deprecated. 

Such are two of the factors in the college world. How 
many more, and how potent they are, would be an interest- 
ing investigation. We have uncovered two in the hopes 
that a consideration of them may lead to even some little 
correction of the evils they contain, and at the same time 
to a corresponding increase in their advantages. 





AN OLD SUBJECT RENEWED. 


COLLEGE MAGAZINE serves two purposes. One is 

to yoice undergraduate thought and furnish reading 

matter for the undergraduate mind. The other is to pro- 

vide an opportunity and encouragement for cultivating 
style and ease in writing. 

The first mission this magazine has tried faithfully to 

fulfill, in so far as circumstances have permitted ; the second 
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mission it has also endeavored to perform, while recog- 
nizing its importance and difficulty. A magazine is for the 
magazine’s public, and whatever benefit its management 
may receive is of minor importance compared with the 
claims of its readers. It is quite necessary therefore that 
there be a proper sense of the responsibility which a col- 
lege publication owes to its readers, and especially to those 
who offer contributions with a view to a position on some 
future board of management. It is also quite necessary 
that those who are thus contributing should be willing to 
listen kindly to any suggestions which are made for their 
benefit, and give them fair consideration. 

The experience which the present board has had during 
its term of office has been somewhat surprising, especially 
with relation to the contributions handed in; and it is 
because prompted by this experience that it has been 
thought best to say the few words which follow. It is 
hoped that the motive which prompts them will be rightly 
interpreted, and that the suggestions offered will be adopted, 
by at least some, to the improvement of their style. The 
habit of an incorrect style in writing is most pernicious, 
aad unless broken while the writer is young will cling to 
him like the old man of the sea upon the shoulders of Sin- 
bad. We have been presented with specimens of faulty 
style the very creation of which by college men is incredi- 
ble, to say nothing of their having escaped the writer’s own 
waste-basket. In the first place, the fault begins in many 
instances with the thought. It comes forth half formed, 
premature, and often very insignificant. An article, for 
example, opens with an astounding statement, which second 
thought would surely have modified, but which stands as 
the basis of the whole discussion. Had some one else 
written it, its insufficiency and weakness would become 
apparent to the author at once. Sober and sensible thought 
is what is needed first. Ifa man has no significant thoughts 
let him peruse worthy books until thoughts are suggested. 
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In expressing the thought, let the one idea run through 
the sentence and avoid the introduction of inappropriate 
and ambiguous words which are fatal to its clearness; nor, 
by the wrong words, mix up the metaphors. In fact, a 
metaphor is a very tricky fellow to deal with, and young 
writers especially should keep a sharp eye upon him. An 
essay opened in the following manner: ‘As you study the 
writings of various authors you will notice that each one 
has some special strain of thought, which he interweaves 
throughout his works.” Such a sentence should have 
been seized by the throat and choked to death. A second 
thought would have remedied such an atrocious blunder. 

This is one of the great faults in youthful style: mixed 
metaphores and strained similies. Such expressions as a 
“luxuriant mind,” a face peering into the “ inky distance,” 
Neptune with his “ three-pronged trident,” etc., are abund- 
ant. One sentence states that a certain author would have 
found the “ brief sonnet a compact vehicle for his teeming 
fecundity.” Now there is no excuse for college men who 
express themselves in this fashion. These are not examples 
which are few and far between, but expressions of this char- 
acter are appearing constantly; and several are often found 
in a single production. 

A young writer should read his manuscript over very 
carefully and critically, and not allow such faults to remain. 
If perchance a man prides himself upon his ability to write 
in this style, it would be well for him if he were dipped 
seven times in the Jordan until he is cleansed of his literary 
leprosy. He needs washing out. He needs purging and 
then a diet on gruel, as an ancient Latin author suggested 
for such a case. He needs to begin over again, and gradu- 
ally, by judicious treatment, to attain again to strength. 
The stories too often lack sufficient plot or they are com- 
mon-place. They frequently show hurried work, as a result 
probably of the mistaken idea that the plot is the only 
feature of the story which is of importance. The essays 
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are heavy and abstruse, deal with subjects of too great 
weight or subjects which have already been worn thread- 
bare. 

The ambitious, inflated, bombastic style so common to 
early attempts should be guarded against. Simplicity is 
the highest canon of the art. It lies next door to us, and 
yet is the hardest to attain. Too many college men attempt 
to write criticism of subjects which are beyond them. It is 
wise to study the subject well before giving your own opinion 
of it. If the subject be within the reach of the writer then 
the mistake is made in making his personality too prom- 
inent. A young writer should let modesty predominate. 
He should conceal himself as much as possible; let his 
criticisms be based on good authority, and in case the 
criticism be his own, let it be delivered without a blast of 
trumpets. 

What has been said applies to writing in general, and to 
prose in particular. The faults of those who write verse are 
equally numerous. Here, as with prose articles, the subjects 
chosen are too often so insignificant that they are ridiculous. 
Weak endings abound. Line after line terminates in such 
words as the, and, he, it. This violates one of the chief prin- 
ciples of poetry. Each line should end full and strong, and 
the tendency toward having too many “run-over” lines 
should be carefully guarded. Another defect lies in mak- 
ing a short syllable do the duty of a long one, and making 
it bear the burden of an accent forced upon it. Obscurity 
is a common fault, as well as the choice of subjects better 
treated in prose. Poetic license is indulged in to an alarm- 
ing extent. A young poet especially should be very strict 
about his metre, and allow himself no liberties. Some, for 
the sake of a rhyme, make use of words which are absurd 
in such connection : 


“See what you’ve missed. 
The birds all stopped to watch and list.” 
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In short, the great fault is lack of good judgment. Young 
writers should study early and late masterpieces of style, 
and be constantly on the watch to note in their own pro- 
ductions any unreasonable transgression from the acknowl- 
edged canons. Not that there are iron-clad rules of style, 
but there is in man a responsiveness to good expression as 
there is to music, and just as a discord grates on the nerves 
so a faulty style jars the esthetic sensibilities. 





OUR FAREWELL. 


“ Farewell! a word that must be and hath been; 
A sound which makes us linger; yet, farewell!” 


ND now it has come our turn to depart. Slowly the 

days have been creeping on, and as we reluctantly 
counted them passing one by one, we have longed not to 
meet the day that must inevitably come. But it is here, 
and we must move on. Yet, as we look back, we havea 
most pleasant recollection. Coming originally with no 
ardent hopes that could be blasted, with little thought—at 
least with an altogether incompetent idea—of the many 
pleasant times, the happy associations, the intimate friend- 
ships, the joyous recreations, not to mention the new fields 
of knowledge which were to be met in contact with the 
various departments of the work, there was awaiting us a 
most enjoyable surprise. The few days spent getting under 
way were little calculated to reveal the privileges which we 
had obtained. The strangeness of the surroundings and 
the novelty of the preliminary work put a veto upon our 
appreciating properly the situation. But gradually grow- 
ing upon us, stealing unconsciously over every member, 
soon appeared the indescribable pleasures which the sanc- 
tum afforded. To the outsider it may seem but the gush 
of sentiment to speak of the pleasant times that we have 
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here enjoyed, yet that is but the unbelief that is the child 
of ignorance. Believed or not believed, we have had a 
most excellent time. Not like one of those coarser pleasures 
which last for a moment and die with the hour—that are 
described in a word and are gone forever—but a quiet 
delight that soaks into every pore of one’s life, that satu- 
rates the whole soul, that is indescribable because we know 
not at which sense to begin, that lives forever throwing the 
mind back to a long series of joyous recollections. One 
comes up, and then another and another, until one’s whole 
sensation lives again in the world of memory. The asso- 
ciations, the situations, the accustomed habits, the personal 
traits, with all the remembrances that rush undesignated 
into the mind, make up one large, absorbing picture that 
stops the speech and wraps the thinker in delightful con- 
templation. 

But we are done. And in rendering an account of our 
stewardship we simply submit the work as it stands, asking 
leniency for the errors and compassion for the shortcomings. 
Whatever policies we may have adopted we need not defend, 
and the aims that we have pursued we need not recount. 
We have kept our faith in every contract which we entered 
in all the prizes. And we have endeavored to make the 
Lit. as acceptable to the college world as the conditions 
would allow. But before we take our departure it were 
fitting to say a word to our successors and to their pros- 
pective contributors. If our year’s experience has been 
worth anything, it has led us to the conviction that the con- 
tributors’ progress varies, as it were, directly with the inti- 
macy which they establish with the editors. They should 
get from the editors a criticism of their work. Rather than 
go on, blindly wasting their efforts in that which satisfies 
not, they should request correction by the editors and seek 
their instruction and direction. Oftentimes the editors 
would be glad to suggest a correction, but fear giving 
offence by what is a delicate undertaking. And when the 
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instruction is given, the contributors should not think and 
stubbornly act as though the judgment was a terrible 
blunder, for it is highly probable that the editors themselves 
have been through the very same stage in the process of 
learning to write. 

To our immediate successors we would say, “ Hold fast 
the honored position of the Lit. You have entered a more 
pleasant pasturage than you think!” And to them—and 
to all our friends as well—we say, in the words of the 
world’s great poet, 


“Fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort.” 








LITERARY GossIP. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


What’s past is prologue.— 7zmfest. 
Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile.— Young. 


O, my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, Live and rejoice? 
That asked not for causes and reasons, 
But made us all feeling and voice ? 
When we went with the winds in the blowing, 
When Nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ? 
Have we not from the earth drawn juices 
Too fine for earth’s sordid uses ? 
Have I heard, have I seen 
All I feel and I know? 
Doth my heart overween, 
Or could it have been 
Long ago? —Lowell. 


Y CLOCK is stopped, and in sweet oblivion which takes no thought 

of the stern passing of time, my evening is to be of long and indefi- 
nite duration. To-morrow brings the parting. The clock shall not tell 
me of the stealthy approach of to-morrow; it shall not harass me with 
unwelcome reminders that the time is nearing when I must part with my 
pen and my quiet little chats. If it must come, let it come suddenly: 
let it burst in and direct me to leave before I have had a chance to 
weary myself with regretful meditations. I have locked the door. The 
fire burns brightly in the grate and casts on the walls wavering shadows, 
which are fit accompaniments for meditation. No other light fills the 
room, and the fantastic shapes form mural pictures strangely suggestive. 
One takes the form of a guide-board, whose letters stand out brightly, 
reading, “To Europe.” It was only the other day that groups were 
collected here and there seriously engaged over maps of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and the Continent, and poring intently over the time- 
tables for the June steamers; and then at the clubs the subject is dis- 
cussed in all its phases—from the start to finish. Each group has a 
different route. Each one is determined to see some particular place or 
object if he sees nothing else, and each has his own idea about traveling. 
But when once over they will all change their notions and quickly adapt 
themselves to circumstances and surroundings. They cannot fail of a 
good time. College men in Europe! The Old World cannot have more 
appreciative visitors. They will fill the old places with life and cheer, 
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such as only college men can produce. Once in the stately halls of the 
Vatican, they may join in the appropriate song, “The Pope, he leads a 
jolly life,” or sing “Saw my leg off” in some German medical school. 
France will be to them all Gaul divided into three parts. They will 
cross the Rubicon with feelings similar to those of a conqueror. They 
will be responsive to all the historical importance attached to places or 
objects. 

For the time being they live in anticipation. The club, as said before, 
is the place where they air all their opinions and give expression to 
their hopes. At the club is where a man’s individuality stands out 
prominently. It is the place to study traits and characteristics. 

We find all classes. The wits: those who are droll but irresistible; 
those who are quick but often weak and frothy. The dullards, for whom 
explanations of witticisms must be furnished and who themselves com- 
mit dreadful murder in attempting to repeat a story. The man who is 
informed on every subject and who will talk on any, even though per- 
chance he does not know of what he speaks. He is such a privileged 
character. He has met all the distinguished men worth meeting; he 
has heard from the lips of those at the top of every profession, or at the 
head of every industry, all the important facts in that line—either he or 
his uncle has. Then the quiet man, who is dignified and reserved, and 
whose opinion is of worth. Then the genial man, who always enters 
with a smile, the index of his large heart. He is the leaven of good 
nature for the whole club. 

Take the morning meal. First comes the methodical man. He has 
studied the night before to his satisfaction, retired early and has arisen 
at his customary hour. This gives him plenty of time for breakfast and 
to proceed to chapel with dignity. Next enters the man who is anxious 
about his work—constantly “taking thought for the morrow.” He has 
not spent as much time on the subject as he desired. He retiréd at 11:30 
and awoke in the morning thinking the first thing of his recitation. He 
does not wear a beaming countenance; is apt to find fault with the cakes 
and thinks the coffee cold. He answers all questions petulantly and 
hastens to chapel with a frown. Suddenly the door opens with violence 
and in rushes the man who has used all his “ cuts,” has visited the night 
before, perhaps has sat up until one o’clock deeply engaged in an absorb- 
ing novel. He takes his food with animated zest, swallows it in such 
condition that makes you think he is specially endowed with a set of 
teeth in his stomach—and for the moment you envy him—then he 
rushes to prayers with the zeal of a crusader. 

The evening meal, to avoid being ambiguous by saying dinner or sup- 
per, gives us the true club life. The day’s work is over. With some it 
has gone well; with others the reverse. All arrive at about the same 
time, and soon vehement discussions, gossip full of wit and sarcasm, or 
lively accounts of the day’s experiences, occupy the attention of all. 
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The weightiest subjects have full justice done them. The brightest wit 
is called forth. The sombre man loses his sobriety. Laughter waits on 
appetite, and generous sarcasms and good-natured “squelchings” are 
indulged. If perchance the shrewd landlady, whose husband passes 
through the kitchen like a shadow, answers a too voracious student by 
saying there are “no seconds,” the club repeat with reverence their 
motto, “Nulli Secundus,” freely translated as above. Then songs follow, 
and continue as the men file out and slowly wend their way to the even- 
ing mail. One fellow perhaps bears a basket with him to his sick room- 
mate. He sits by his bedside, anxious and willing to assist him in every 
way, but feeling so keenly his inexperience and incapacity. He wishes 
then that he had taken the medical course, and had the learning of a 
gray-bearded physician. It is hard to be sick at college. 

The college course is a happy period in a man’s life. Before he entered 
he had many misgivings. The catalogue seemed to show him a high 
iron grating frowning down on him. Just within there were lions in his 
path, of which those on Old North’s steps seemed constantly and pain- 
fully to remind him. But by the time Senior year has come he is lying 
down with the lions on those very same old steps, and a little chorister 
is leading him—in singing. 

When we look back on the days spent at college, 
Over the years that have parted our class— 

Years which have deepened and strengthened our knowledge, 
Deepened the furrows of life where they pass— 

Then we shall linger with dear recollections 
Over the scenes of our old college days, 


Over our longings, our deeds, our reflections, 
Over our friendships, our sports and our lays. 


Cheer again! Cheer again ! 
Till the echoes are borne far and wide, 
Let the praises of Nassau abide. 
Cheer again! Cheer again! 


When the man joins the ranks of the Alumni, then will he remember 
all the many experiences he had at college. He will think of the 
familiar figure of John on the campus, how he always appeared in a 
Prince Albert, since his office was one of dignity and since he governed 
more by his moral and ministerial appearance than by his muscle—for 
indeed his muscle was all consumed in tolling that sounding brass at 
seven o’clock in the morning. The Bard will also be remembered ; how 
he lived in the realm of poesy and invoked the nine muses surrounded 
by that collection of the rare and the wonderful in the college museum. 
No wonder that his metre and orthography were original when he 
worshiped that inspiring wooden image in the sacred recess just inside 
the door, or had for companions the bones of such animals as are found 
there with their long but probably assumed names. 
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It seemed a pity that he should be obliged to turn on the gas and 
lower the windows in the class-room, but he did even that with an 
esthetic air. 

Then he will remember the voice of the lady who weekly put her 
head through the door-way and inquired if he wanted to be swept out. 
Poor thing; she unconsciously made use of metonomy, but the student 
felt the literalness of the request just the same and regretfully made his 
exit with subdued mutterings and probably proceeded across the hall to 
a brother unfortunate. This is the side of college not often dwelt upon, 
but which will nevertheless be remembered 


** Twenty and thirty and forty years ou.” 


The professors will be remembered; the class-rooms will be remem- 
bered, and the little incidents which occurred in them from time to 
time, as when, on one occasion, a man engaged in masticating peanuts in 
the Greek class was calmly requested by the professor to partake for 
the time being of “ more intellectual pabulum.” 

He will remember the various corners of the campus. The scene of 
the play-ground in early spring will present itself, when there is hardly 
an inch of ground to spare, and foot-ball, base-ball, lacrosse, and even 
tennis, are being indulged in with great animation, and balls are flying 
in all directions, putting heads in imminent danger. There is no end 
to the reminiscences. 

There! the clock from Old North’s belfry strikes two. Can it be? 
The morrow is upon us! Good night then, and farewell! 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“ But Thou and I are one in kind, 
As moulded like in Nature’s miat ; 
” And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms on either mind. 


‘For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 
Thro’ all his eddying coves ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 


** At one dear knee we proffer’d vows ; 
One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlets turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows.” 


OW exquisitely is the brotherly love portrayed in these lines from 

In Memoriam! And how deep is Tennyson’s appreciation of the 
heart! Dr. Henry Van Dyke in his recent book has done much to 
interpret him aright and to infuse into his readers something of the 
reverence and love for the poet which so greatly dominates his own 
mind. This vein of thought was heralded by a publication of some of 
the chapters in the magazines. 

The book is a rational and analytical survey of the entire work of the 
Laureate, broken up with chapters on single questions, one of which is 
his resemblaiice to Milton. In this chapter his comparisons of the two 
poets are very instructive and clever, but we think that his well-known 
reverence for Tennyson leads him to place him in almost too close prox- 
imity with the author of “ Paradise Lost.” And it is this same reverential 
affection which leads him (in full justice, too,) to qualify Lockhart’s criti- 
cism of the “ Princess” as a “failure” by the adjective ‘‘splendid.” It 
is a failure only in that it falls short of ‘'ennyson’s noble masterpiece. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s treatment of The Idylls of the King displays intelligence 
and study, and we do not think he has exaggerated the value of the 
“historic trilogy,” as he names the three great dramatical pictures of 
English history. It is true Tennyson was not a dramatist of the highest 
order, and it is equally true that the distance between his best drama 
and the poorest work of that never-to-be-rivaled playwright is very 
great, still it will be acknowledged by all that his books in question are 
undeniably excellent in choice of subject and poetic treatment, and are 
of exceeding value as so-called closet dramas. 

The last and one of the most interesting chapters is devoted to the 
influence of the Christian Scriptures on the poet’s mind and works. As 
an example of the spirit caught from the Bible, he quotes from “ Locks- 
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ley Hall,” sixty years after, prefacing it with “At the close the old man 
rises again to the sacred strain ”’: 


“ Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine, 
Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 
Follow Light and do the Right—for man can half control his doom— 
Till you see the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomd.”’ 


After quoting that beautiful and tender reference to the reunion of 
Lazarus and Mary in “In Memoriam,” Dr, Van Dyke says: “Then fol- 
lows that marvelous description of Mary, a passage which seems to me 
to prove the superiority of poetry, as an art, over painting and sculp- 
ture.” And then follow those stanzas in which occur— 


“All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and wet tears.”” 


** Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is their blessedness like theirs ? ’’ 


With many such passages, which so many of us have known and 
loved, he throws a golden light on the truth so apparent in Tennyson’s 
writings, that “the poet looks onward through the mists and shadows 
and sees only God; 

*** That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’ ”” 


These few of the many quotations with which our author fills these 
pages suffice to show how well he illustrates his point, that the genius 
of Tennyson’s life-work was a living and breathing Christianity, which, 
he truly says, blows into the heavy, narcotic air of the too-common 
materialistic literature “like a pure wind from a loftier and serener 
height, bringing life and joy.” 

Truly, as Matthew Arnold says, “the future of poetry is immense,” 
but whatever its character in coming ages the world will always look 
back upon that poetry which has power to cheer and sweeten and 
elevate human life as the greatest of achievements. And any volume 
(especially one of such true feeling and of such fine perception and 
wisdom of treatment,) which will direct the attention of the public to 
the study of probably the third of the world’s great poets, is performing 
an office which the world can never repay, for the study of Tennyson, 
even if it be somewhat superficial and eccentric, can only result in 
good. * 


* The Poetry of Tennyson, by Henry Van Dyke. (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
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MAGAZINES. 


We mention the articles in the current number of the Forum which 
we think are especially interesting to our readers. Its leading contribu- 
tion is a notable posthumous article by the late President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, on the degradation of our politics, in which he shows 
that the substitution of personal reward for public duty as the prime 
motive of political activity has changed the whole character of our 
government to so great a degree that it is no longer a republic but an 
oligarchy of machine politics; and the popular conception of the func- 
tions of government has itself undergone a change. This is, perhaps, 
the most notable of all President Barnard’s writings. President Timo- 
thy Dwight, of Yale University, lays out a proper course of study for a 
boy up to his eighteenth year, and compares the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the old-time system of education and the present system. 
He makes an interesting showing of the time wasted by the old system, 
but lays especial stress upon the modern production of specialists rather 
than of men. Chas. Dudley Warner, in an article, “ The Newspapers and 
the Public,” undertakes to show where the blame rests for ultra-sensa- 
tional papers. He undertakes to explain why it is that those news- 
papers that have the widest circulation are those that meet the severesi 
criticism. He finds an interesting answer in an analysis of the Amer- 
ican character. Dr. J. M. Charcot contributes another article about his 
experiments on hypnotic persons—this time to show that crimes can be 
committed upon hypnotized people, and how they can be induced by 
hypnotizers to commit crime. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April has for its frontispiece an admirable en- 
graving from a painting, made for this periodical by the English artist, 
J. R. Weguelin, to illustrate an ode of Horace (Bk. I.,4). Other Hora- 
tian odes will be illustrated by the same artist in succeeding numbers. 
This issue also contains the beginning of a notable series on “ The Rights 
of the Citizen,” which series is planned to give clear ideas of the privi- 
leges which government should secure to every one in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life—as a householder, a user of the streets, a traveler in public 
conveyances, a holder of property, &c. These brief articles will formu- 
late in untechnical language a great deal of interesting information. 
Frederick W. Whitridge discusses the citizen’s rights as a householder 
with special reference to the infringements constantly made upon them 
in New York. The points are illustrated with specific instances, and 
many rights are designated which the citizen can have when he can 

afford to devote the time to getting them. Mr. Whitridge believes that 
when New York can no longer plead her infancy as an excuse, she will 
have her streets smoothly paved, brightly lighted, cleanly swept, and 
unencumbered. President Seth Low, E. L, Godkin and Francis Lynde 
Stetson will contribute to this series. 
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Civil service reform has a champion in Mr. Oliver T. Morton, who, in 
@ paper called “Some Popular Objections to Civil Service Reform,” which 
appears in the Adlantic for April, is not afraid to say that the spoils system 
“is at war with equality, freedom, justice, and a wise economy, and is 
already a doomed thing fighting extinction. Its establishment was in no 
sense a popular revolution, but was the work of a self-willed man of stub- 
born and tyrannical nature, who had enemies to punish and debts to pay.” 
This certainly strikes no uncertain note. The article is divided into 
sections, each one of which is headed by a paragraph which embodies 
some objection to the movement. Dr. Holmes, in “Over the Teacups,” 
talks about modern realism, and says that the additions which have 
been made by it “ to the territory of literature consist largely in swampy, 
malarious, ill-smelling patches of soil which had previously been left to 
reptiles and vermin.” After falling afoul of a romance which has been 
lately quoted by a brother author as “a work of austere morality,” he 
says, “ Leave the descriptions of the drains and cesspools to the hygienic 
specialist, and the details of the laundry to the washerwoman.” 

The Century for April is remarkable for the variety of its contents. 
We have space only to mention a few of the best. Two of Mr. Cole’s 
charming artistic engravings accompany a paper on Giovanni Bellini, by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, in the series of Old Italian Masters. One of these 
engravings is printed as a frontispiece, and the conductors of the maga- 
zine claim that American wood-engraving has never before been put to 
such important use as in this series. Mr. Jefferson’s Autobiography 
reaches the Rip Van Winkle stage of his career, and tells the reader 
exactly what he wishes to know—how Mr. Jefferson came to play the 
character. Three striking engravings of Jefferson as “ Rip” accompany 
the paper, which also contains a disquisition on guying by actors, with 
humorous incidents. Three timely articles are “The Latest Siberian 
Tragedy,” by George Kennan, in which is given a new account of the 
outrage at Yakutsk ; “Suggestions for the Next World’s Fair,” a practical 
and helpful paper, by George Berger, Director of the French Exposition ; 
and “The Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,” by E. J. Glave, one of Stan- 
ley’s pioneer officers, with text and pictures from life during Mr. Glave’s 
residence of twenty months among the natives. 


EXCHANGES. 


How we have enjoyed the persual of the daily, weekly and monthly 
additions to our accumulations of exchanges! Every mail brought mes- 
sengers from all parts of our broad country. We were never disap- 
pointed in the Harvard Monthly and Yale Lit. in the arrangement of the 
matier and its quality, both from the standpoint of letters and of enter- 
tainment; and the Williams Lit. occupied a conspicuous place on our 


. table, because we fancied that we saw in it traces of real literary merit, 
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to which standard we strive to conform and which constitutes the goal 
of the ideal college paper. The various departments in the Amherst Lit- 
helped to pass away many an afternoon; and from this quarter, also, 
were we refreshed and enlivened by the tinkling bells and generally 
well-selected or well-composed quips and quirks which issue from the 
lips of Lampy and his contemporary from New Haven. 

Cornell and Columbia each made a creditable contribution, and we 
were always sure of something spicy and interesting in our Wsitor from 
Vassar, not only in the literary department, but surely in the local and 
personal columns, where we always found a peculiarly sweet and fem- 
inine grace. The Rutgers Targum made its regular welcome appearance, 
and we always tore off with avidity the wrapper which contained the 
Pennsylvanian. 

The Virginia University Magazine, from the South, was always worth 
reading, and if the new department, which it announces in the Febru- 
ary number as about to be started, is up to the standard set by those 
already existing, we may predict for our successors at the Table an 
enjoyable privilege which we have just missed. 

As for the swarms of monthlies and weeklies which we have received 
from the West and North and South, space allows us only to say that 
some are creditable productions of student minds, while others are 
amusing in the outlandish and bombastic use of words of whose mean- 
ing they obviously knoW nothing. 

The Princeton College Bulletin for January has a fine photogravure of 
the Memorial Window in Marquand Chapel as a frontispiece. We 
notice a thorough and fair account of the new Catholic University at 
Washington, also of the new Clark University at Worcester. Prof. Mar- 
quand recently read a paper on the Special Courses in Colleges, before 
the College Association of the Middle States and Maryland, which is 
published in this issue of the Bulletin, together with an able article on 
the motives, methods and means of the Association. We note, also, a 
somewhat extended and comprehensive notice of Dr. Van Dyke’s and 
Miss Edwards’ University lectures at Princeton. “ Pedagogics in Ameri- 
can Universities ” gives in an acute and analytical manner the position of 
the subject in this country as contrasted with the situation in the Old 
World Universities, where they have long made provision for this 
branch of the professional life. The Bulletin, by taking notice of every 
phase of college life, and noticing all the literary work of Princeton 
professors and alumni, is one of the best means of making known to the 
world the merits and advantages of Princeton. 

The University Magazine for March has just reached us. It is almost 
entirely taken up with accounts of Alumni meetings and other matters 
pertaining to three of our leading universities, Princeton, Yale and 
Columbia. Three excellent double page cuts in appropriate colors, 
accompanied by appropriate songs, are devoted to the three great col- 
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leges named. A magnificent orange-and-black tiger, his paw on a 
Princeton banner, standing on an elevated rock, guards the well-loved 
song, “The Orange and The Black.” A photogravure of the Annual 
Dinner of the Princeton Club of New York is followed by a detailed 
account of the occasion and the speeches intact or in substance. Sketches 
of well-known educational leaders are interspersed. Mr. Henry W. 
Blair shows in terse, well-chosen language the correllation between the 
general edftcation of the masses and the culture obtained at a university. 
A collection of partly humorous, yet not the less interesting, scraps is 
entitled “Early College Life in New England.” In “The Peripatetic” 
Princeton receives her full share, and the book notices close a most 
excellent number. 

It becomes our pleasant duty in this our last issue to record our 
unbiased and strictly impartial opinion of the management of our 
esteemed contemporary The Princetonian. We wish especially to com- 
mend the efficient and truthful character of the Alumni Notes during 
the past year; this is an extremely difficult department to conduct and 
the editor has shown considerable skill and painstaking selection. An- 
other department with which we have been very well pleased is that of 
the local Here and Theres, which has shown reportorial discrimination ; 
and the book reviews have given evidence of literary acumen and a 
knowledge of current works. In these directions we can see improve- 
ment even over last year, which was in general the best managed year 
the paper has yet seen, but as for the remainder, charity bids us close 
our mouth, and our inclination following suit, we shall leave it to 
the opinion of our readers what could have been our conscientious 
criticism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN HAMLET. By Martin _W- CooxeE. 
(New York: Forps, Howarp & Hu.pert.) 


This isan attempt to “say an unsaid word” of “Hamlet.” It is an 
attempt to let into the subject some of the light of day which has here- 
tofore beat upon, rather than penetrated it. He takes a very modest 
position among the commentators of this mysterious “ Castle of Hamlet,” 
but nevertheless his treatise is forceful and penetrating, and much more 
in accordance with common sense than most of the theories and studies 
upon this much studied subject. We, like a writer in Blackwood’s, are 
glad to listen toa traveler in the kingdom of Shakespeare, though he 
has but sat on the green knoll ’neath the whispering tree, and listened 
to the music of the gentle rivulet. He shows how impossible is the 
solution of the problem under former theories; he lays down the propo- 
sition that the theme of the play is the intense spiritual struggle of man, 
and illustrates this view by analyzing many passages in the drama, and 
shows suggestive coincidences between this and other classic works. 
We have not the space to give it a more thorough review, but must add 
that every student of English literature should avail himself of this 
masterly aid to the intelligent reading of this most mysterious of the . 
plays of Shakespeare. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By Joun Bicetow. (Boston anp 
New York: Hoveuron, Mirriun & Co.) 


The avowed purpose with which this book is written is that it may 
take the story of Mr. Bryant’s life among the class of people who cannot 
afford time and money for the “elaborate and scholarly biography of 
Mr. Godwin,” and there is no doubt but that it will reach this end. 
Written in plain, forceful English, the book reads like a romance though 
it is a record of plain facts. Some of the earlier chapters on the boyhood 
and youth of Bryant are very amusing. Bryant wrote early in life a 
fierce anti-Democratic poem which his father had published, thus grati- 
ying his zeal as a politician and his fatherly pride. Though an editor 
of the Evening Post, he had not a very wide knowledge of the world, but 
in his sphere as an upholder of the true English tongue he did noble 
work. Mr. Bigelow has devoted an informing and pleasant chapter to 
each of his characteristics as journalist, poet, tourist, etc., and the one on 
the days spent at Roslyn depicts him as an ideal embodiment of dignity 
and repose. Publisher and biographer have combined to give us an 
ideal book. 
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IN A CLUB CORNER. By A. P. Russexz. (Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co. 
Boston AND New York.) 

One of the books which come under the head of unique. Its title 
would give a suggestion of its character. Its contents consist of novel 
and interesting monologues “of a man who might have been sociable” 
—as its title announces—upon a great variety of subjects. It opens with 
Conversation, discusses such subjects as Originality, Long Sermons, Para- 
doxes, Style; Public Speaking, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Garrick, W histling, 
Sects and Creeds, Chairs of Common-sense, Friendship, etc. It shows a vast 
amount of research, for a man could never give as many anecdotes and 
references otherwise. For example, in the remarks about the Cost of 
Excellence, he mentions many items of interest about various authors: 
“Pope, we are informed, scribbled down stray thoughts whenever they 
struck him—at a dinner-table, in an open carriage, at his toilet, and in 
bed.” It may serve as an excellent reference book, at the same time 
being of much interest for general reading. The binding is exceedingly 
neat and tasty. 


THOS. JEFFERSON’S VIEWS ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Jno. 
C. Henperson. (New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 
This volume though not an exhaustive account of Thos. Jefferson’s 
views on public education, still it gives the most important facts in 
regard to the subject and shows what were in the truest sense the “ Jef- 
fersonian Principles” of American statesmanship. When, in 1778, he 
presented his bill for academies, colleges and a university in Virginia, 
he showed that he realized the importance of educating the youth of 
America, if they are to be capable public servants and intelligent voters. 
The book is not closely analyzed and the matter is not very well sifted, 
but it makes one of the most interesting of the many books on this sub- 
ject now in existence, both as giving the views of one of the greatest of 
American statesmen and thus affording a means of quickly and readily 
comparing them with the present views on the subject. It is substan- 
tially bound and not an unworthy work of the publishers. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY. By A.sion 
W. Swati, Pa.D. (Batttmore: Jonns Horxins University; $1.) 
Notwithstanding that the United States has already lived a century 
under the Constitution of ’87, yet we have not gone so far from the date 
of adoption as no longer to need an understanding of the intention of 
the “framers.” Though many points have been settled in connection 
with loose and strict construction, we still must prepare for future agita- 
tion along many of the same lines. And the only proper way to gain a 
comprehensive grasp of what the Constitution is and is to be is through a 
study of the bodies which combined to form the Union, and the respective 
attitude which they each had toward it. This is the object of Dr. Small’s 
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pamphlet. The present essay is but a portion of what, when completed, 
will serve as a clear and thorough treatment of a subject which every 
student of constitutional law ought to master. It is not necessary to say, 
coming in the series it does and from the writer it does, that it will be 
an able and authoritative work. 


NATIONAL NEEDS AND REMEDIES. (New York: Toe Baker 
& Tayor Co.) 

This book is a compilation of the discussions of the General Christian 
Conference held in Boston in December last. After the Opening Ad- 
dress by President William E. Dodge and the Address of Welcome, we 
have reports of the progress of the work in different sections, which take 
up the part devoted to the proceedings of the first morning. Admirable 
addresses are then given on the needs of the city and rural districts by 
such men as Prof. R. T. Ely and Dr. Strong. The Mountain Whites of 
the South is an intensely interesting paper, and the remainder of the 
volume is made up of practical, logical papers on the various needs of 
the times and the remedies adopted by the Alliance in dealing with them. 
It embodies the motto of the Alliance, Unum corpus sumus in Christo, in 
its various treatments of the subject. It isa book which will leave every 
reader a great deal wiser than it found him. 


MEMOIRS OF ROGER ASCHAM AND DR. THOMAS ARNOLD. 
ARRANGED WITH INTRODUCTION By Jos. H. Caruiste. (Syracuse, N. 
Y.: C. W. Barpeen.) 

This volume isa combination of Johnson’s “ Roger Ascham ” and selec- 
tions from Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Dr. Thos. Arnold, of 
Rugby. The introductions by Prof. Carlisle are not by any means the 
least interesting and instructive parts of the book. Ascham has claims 
on English readers not only because he was the father of English prose, 
but because he introduced the era of educational literature in the English 
language, and our readers know that this biography of Dr. Johnson’s is 
the one authentic work on the subject. Dr. Arnold was an intelligent 
Englishman who was intensely devoted to his country’s free institutions, 
and especially that of the public school system. His labors as the Prin- 
cipal of the great and illustrious school of Rugby are surely worthy the 
careful study of all English speaking people. This portion of the book is 
completely given up to his life asa teacher. The union of two such English 
classics in one handy volume cannot be too highly recommended to all 
who would have any adequate idea of the early history of their mother 
tongue, ‘and of the life and labors of those who stood at the helm in those 
formative times. 
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OLD ENGLAND. ITS SCENERY, ART AND PEOPLE. By James 
M. Hoppin. (Boston anp New York: Hoveuron, Mirriin & Co.) 


Tenth edition ; that speaks well for the popularity and worth of this 
delightful, rambling sketch of a journey through England. We Ameri- 
cans are too apt to hurry over England in our craze to get to the Conti- 
nent, and thereby miss much that is, or ought to be, particularly vener- 
ated and admired by us as descendants of the former dwellers in that 
land. This is an attempt to make England more attractive to us by 
making her better known, and how well it has done its work is shown 
by the increased number of tourists who make long stays in our Anglican 
cradle; but there is big room for improvement yet. We have only to 
mention the fact that a new edition of this valuable book is printed in 
order to make every one who does not already possess a copy desire to 
enrich himself with it. 


THE HENRY W. GRADY MEMORIAL. 

It is with no little pleasure that Messrs. Cassell & Company announce 
that they have secured the publication of the memorial volume of the 
late Henry W. Grady, whose untimely death is mourned alike in the 
South and at the North. The book, which will be ready for publication 
within a few weeks, has been compiled by his co-workers on the Atlanta 
Constitution and edited by Joel Chandler Harris. It will contain a com- 
plete life of Mr. Grady and such of his writings and speeches as best 
represent his remarkable gifts as writer and orator. Among the latter 
will be the speech that he delivered two years ago before the New 
England Society in New York, and which at a bound made his name 
famous in every State in the Union, also the last of his public utter- 
ances, the equally memorable speech delivered only a few short weeks 
ago, before the Boston Merchants’ Association. 


THE PURITAN SPIRIT. By Rav. R. S. Srorrs, D.D. (Boston anp 
CuicaGo: CoNGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING Socrety. 


) 

This addrees was delivered before the Congregational Club, of Boston, 
at its Forefathers’ meeting, in December last. This famous oration is a 
masterly treatise on the Puritan character, its elements, defects and 
magnificent qualities, and gives one a very much truer and nobler idea 
of this powerful element in our civilization than the spiteful one gener- 
ally held. It will probably give the future conception of the Puritan. 
The publishers have given us the oration in beautiful type and binding, 
preceded by an excellent portrait of Dr. Storrs, and including a picture 
of the famous St. Gauden’s statue of the Puritan, and other artistic em- 
bellishments. The book is one to be coveted by those who like to see 
an unusually excellent thing gotten out in an unusally fine way. 
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A STUDY IN SCARLET. By A. Conan Doyie. (Puitapetpnia: J. B. 
Liprincorr Co. 50c.) 

Those of us who read “The Sign of the Four,” in a recent number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, will without doubt possess themselves of the 
present volume, which is a novel from the hands of the same author. 
The principal character, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, also figures in this book 
as the scientific, expert and private detective, and he as completely non- 
plusses the Scotland Yarders as in the other novel, in his skillful tracking 
of the criminal, for which they reap all the reward. The criminal is one 
whose lady-love has been stolen by the Mormons, and the crime is his 
revenge. The author’s inimitable treatment is shown in his freedom 
from trashiness and vulgarity and skillful unraveling of the mystery. 


THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF DIVINE GRACE. By Rorvus M. 
SranporovueH. (Cuicaco AND New York: Fiemina H. Reve ct. 
$1.00.) 

This is a clear and analytical treatment of the questions which rise in 
so many minds and on which there are so many conflicting opinions. 
The book is arranged in the form of a series of ten propositions regarding 
the resurrection and last judgment, which give forth no uncertain sound 
and in which he upholds in general the opinion of the Calvinists as 
against the Universalists and Arminians. The propositions are upheld 
by scriptural reference and discussion, and the book will be a valuable 
addition to a minister’s library. 


SIX TO ONE. By Epwarp Betiamy. (New York: G. P. Purvam’s 
Sons. 35c.) 

The author of “ Looking Backward. ” has in this little romance allowed 
himself to forget for awhile the great problems which he attempted to 
solve in that illustrious work. The principal character is a New York 
City editor who has been banished to Nantucket for recuperation, and 
here in the intellectual contact of a clique of six bright and pretty girls 
he finds that enjoyment of one’s own mind which he had entirely over- 
looked in his use of it as an instrument of wealth. The girls had prom- 
ised each other that there should be no love affairs, but when he left he 
took with him one of the island beauties and left a sore heart behind him. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By M. Grant 
Danrett. (Boston anp New York: Leacu, SHeweitt & Sanporn, 
$1.00.) 

All teachers of preparatory schools have felt the advantage of teach- 
ing Latin prose composition in connection with the authors then in pro- 
cess of being read. This book fills the need, by taking the material from 
“Ceesar’s Commentaries” and “Cicero’s Orations;’’ the vocabulary, 
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models of idioms, principles of syntax and arrangement of words are, 
therefore, found in the text. This method needs no defense, and we are 
sure all who are engaged in this work will be glad to learn of this 
publication. 


AGNES OF SORENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Srowsz. (Boston anp Nsw 
York: Hovauton, Mirriiws & Co. 50c.) 

Those who have never read this charming work, and one of Mrs. 
Stowe’s most successful efforts, will have an excellent opportunity in 
this volume of the “ Riverside Paper Series.” Her son, in his life of 
Mrs. Stowe, lately published, says that the first sketch was written in a 
literary contest in a hotel in Florence. The story is laid in the stormy 
times of Savonarola, but is a mere dream sketch, and not at all intended 
to be historically correct. It is, of course, superfluous to the majority of 
our readers to say that the plot is skillfully developed, or to call atten- 
tion to the brilliant and glowing descriptions of Italian scenery. 


NOTES. 


We quote the following, concerning the early appearance of Stanley’s 
own book, entitled “In Darkest Africa, and the Quest, Rescue and 
Retreat of Emin, the Governor of Equatoria,” (Scribner’s Press) from 
the New York Tribune: 

“ Mr. Stanley has advanced so far with his account of his adventures in 
achieving the rescue of Emin as to be able to announce the title of his 
book. All sensibie persons will await with patience for the publication 
of the authentic account, “In Darkest Africa, and the Quest, Rescue and 
Retreat of Emin, the Governor of Equatoria,” though there will be an 
abundance of Stanley literature turned out from the printing presses 
during the next few months. Probably the smooth-tongued book-agent 
will be able to convince some guileless persons that he is retailing 
“Stanley’s Own,” long before the only genuine narrative of the great 
traveler’s heroism, privation and suffering is given to the world. Would- 
be purchasers should be on their guard.” 


The Lovells, of New York, are turning out an immense lot of fiction, 
some of which deserves the name of excellent. ‘The Little Chatelaine,” 
by the Earl of Delsart ; “ An Awakening,” by Miss Forsyth, and “In Her 
Earliest Youth,” by Tasma, are among the latest received from them. 

W. E. Norris needs no words of commendation as a writer of fiction. 
To say that he has just published, through the Lovells, a novel entitled 
“ Misadventure,” is to ensure a ready sale for that which is always in 
demand. 

“Cosette,” by Katherine S. Macquoid, is a story of French life taken 
from the lower strata, yet not less interesting than the stories of higher 
life in more gorgeous surroundings. 
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“Was Ever Woman in this Humor Wooed” is a strange title for a 
book. It is nevertheless attractive, as is also the book itself, from the 
pen of Charles Gibbon, the English novelist, and from the presses of 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 

CoLLEGE stuDENTs who would like to earn from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars during vacation months are invited to correspond with 
the undersigned. Send for our illustrated catalogue, and if you will state 
just when you will be ready to commence work, and how long you can 
continue at it, we will guarantee to make you an acceptable proposition. 

Cuaries L. Wenster & Co., publishers of the Grant and Sheridan 
Memoirs, Mark Twain’s books, and other standard works, 3 East 14th 
street, New York. 
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Curio Hat, Parnceton, N. J., March, 1890. 


Wuereas, God in His all-wise Providence has called to his eternal 
reward Joun H.Srewankt, Judge of the Mercer County Circuit Court; and 
Wuenreas, We did recognize in him an honored alumnus of Clio Hall, 
and one who faithfully and successfully performed his public duties; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we do extend our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to 
those by whom his loss is most deeply felt; and be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, and 
that they be published in the Trenton papers, in the Princetonian and 
the Nassau Lirerary MaGazine. 
[Signed,] J. GREEN, 93, 
W. Harris, ’92, 
H. W. Green, ’91, 
V. V. Nicno.xas, ’90, 
D. L. Pruzson, ’90, Chairman. 








CALENDAR. 





CALENDAR. 


Marcu Ist.—The Philadelphian Society, at their regular business meet- 
ing, elected the following delegates to the State Y. M. C. A. Convention, 
at Morristown: Charlton, 90; J. Lewis, 90; Denman, ’91; Kennedy, 
91; Eanshaw, '92, and Newton, ’93. 

Marce 5ra.—Mass meeting of the College. Number of members to 
compose the Graduate Advisory Committee increased from 3 to 5. Prof. 
Osborn and Duncan Edwards, ’85, were elected for the three-year term, 


and Henry Thompson, ’77, for the two-year term. A. D. Wilson, ’91, was 


elected president of the Association for the ensuing year. 
Marca 7ta.—Glee and Banjo Clubs’ concert at Philadelphia. 


Marca 8-10Ta.—D. L. Moody’s sojourn with us. 


The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 
The Finest Assortment of Boabanleres. 
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Crisp | ae avery FAMILY | Molasses 
SHOULD HAVE IT | Chips 


Molasses = 66 
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SO Nougatine, 


Filbert ENTORS AND SOLE bey ERS | Hand Plait 


Nougatine, s w.coR. 12T8 &MARKET } Mint. 
stk PHILADELPHIA. PA.” 


CreAM BRANDY CHERRIES, 


Marrons GuLacés, 
SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITM AN & SON, 
Southwest Corner lath and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





